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RIGINAL in prin- 

ciple and design, 
Selflock Unit Nuts give 
to industry the first 
positive gripping nut 
that holds tight under 
all conditions of vibra- 
tion and strain. 








Every Selfiock thread forms 
a double frictional lock thus 
giving the largest gripping 
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only the maximum resistance to vibration, but also a nut that will 
not wear out. It will fit any standard threaded bolt and can be ap- 
plied from either face repeatedly. 

SELFLOCK Unit Nuts are especially applicable to freight cars and 
locomotives, track and crossover bolts, forging and pressing machines 
and similar applications where severe vibration is encouritered. 


Graham Bolt & Nut Company 
Pittsburgh 


Established 1874 





This multiple-friction lock Unit Nut assures you not 
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How strong 
is a Locomotive? 


“A locomotive is as strong as its bolted connec- 
tions,” so says the Railway Mechanical Engineer 
and goes on to say, “the cost of maintaining these 
connections tight is a serious item.” But fortu- 
nately this cost does not need to be a serious 
item; engine bolts made of the proper alloy steel 
will reduce this cost tremendously. The threads 
won’t stretch, the bolts won’t break for the 
stretching point is more than three times that 
of iron. Make locomotives stronger by using 
alloy steel bolts and cut the cost of maintenance. 
Talk it over with an Interstate Metallurgist. 


INTERSTATE IRON & STEEL CO. 


104 South Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Jnterstate 
Steels 


Open Hearth Alloy Steel Ingots, Billets, Bars 
Wire Rods, Wire, Nails, Rivets,and Cut Tacks 
Iron Bars and Railroad Tie Plates 





DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue; Detroit, Washington Boulevard 
Building; Cleveland, Keith Building; Milwaukee, First Wisconsin National Bank Building; 
St. Paul, Merchants Nat’! Bank Bidg.; St. Louis, International Life Bldg.; Kansas City, Reliance Bldg. 
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Lehigh Valley Bridge Over Delaware River at Easton, Pa.. im 1875 
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HIS PICTURE shows the most effective skylighting that could 
be imagined—but they are not skylights at all! They are Glass- 
Lighted CEMENTILE! Not a thing but wire-reinforced glass set in the 
tile—no metal to corrode, not a chance of leakage, no special construc- 
tion needed. Not even necessary to remove a tile if the glass should 
break; simply lift out the broken pane and lay in a new one. 


But Glass-Lighted CEMENTILE is only one of the several members of 
the CEMENTILE Family of products, which includes three solid types 
of tile for every type of pitched and flat roof, and for every kind of per- 
manent structure—proof against weather, fire and every other destroy- 
ing agency—reasonable in first cost and virtually without maintenance 
for the life of the building. 


Write for the Cementile Catalog 
American Cement Tile Manufacturing Co. 
406 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PLANTS: WAMPUM, PA. : LINCOLN, NEW JERSEY * BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
OFFICES: PrrrsBURGH * NEW YORK~* PHILADELPHIA * BIRMINGHAM * ATLANTA 
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Heavier Car Loading 


N the last year or two reports from the various 

Regional Advisory Boards have urged the heavier 
loading of freight cars, and at the recent meeting of the 
Transportation Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, plans were made for conducting 
a campaign to insure heavier loading. Recommendations 
were adopted requiring each of the railroads to file a 
monthly report with the Car Service Division showing 
the average weight of loading per car for various com- 
modities. In this way it is hoped that a basis will be 
arrived at whereby more efficient loading and handling 
of equipment will be obtained. It has become a habit to 
accept the continuous efforts of the roads to operate more 
efficiently as something quite a matter of course. The 
program of greater efficiency begun several years ago 
thus continues to go on without relaxation. 


Training Cooks and Waiters 


Tae average cost of a dining car is about $50,000, 

representing a carrying charge of $3,000 a year. 
Entirely apart from the cost of the food served, a cost 
of about 75 cents per patron must be met for wages, 
laundry, fuel and ice. Deterioration of equipment, 
through wear and breakage, forms another not inconsid- 
erable item, while the amount and cost of the food con- 
sumed is large. It is not the purpose here to inquire 
whether the heavy deficits incurred by the railways in 
feeding the traveling public bring in adequate returns, 
but certainly nothing should be overlooked that will 
tend to bring returns in the form of the good will of 
passengers. Many railroads have installed schools for 
cooks and waiters. This is a step in the right direction 
as, if the service is to be rendered at all, its cost is such 
that it should be excellent service—the kind that will 
make the patron a friend of the railroad and justify to 
some extent the loss entailed in feeding him. 


Home Routing 


DECADE or two, when a car left its own rails, it 

commonly toured most of the United States before 
it returned. Not infrequently it got into shuttle service 
of one kind or another and remained off its own rails 
indefinitely. This situation has been improved materially 
of late years, but there is still plenty of room for im- 
provement in this respect. A number of railroads have 
installed and are installing more efficient home routing 
systems, to reduce empty car mileage as far as possible 
and at the same time keep the cars moving. One mid- 
dle western railroad, on whose rails comparatively little 
traffic originates, has even found it expedient to arrange 
for home routing empty as soon as a loaded foreign 
car arrives at any destination on its line. The prodlem 
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has its individual complexities on each railroad, but it is 
one that will repay study with savings and, as such, it 
should not be overlooked on any railroad, even on those 
lines which originate much traffic and are able to dispose 
of a large number of foreign empties in the orthodox 
manner. 


Keep the Work Train Busy 


¢¢ JN the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns 

to thoughts of love.” At the same season the main- 
tenance of way and operating departments of the rail- 
roads turn, not always lightly, to thoughts of work 
trains, which, on the one hand, may be tolerated as neces- 
sary evils or, on the other hand, may be made to render 
a maximum constructive service. Fortunately, the wide- 
spread use of motor cars equipped with trailers, and of 
other self-propelled work equipment has eliminated the 
need of such trains in many cases where, from the na- 
ture of the work, their cost has been high, but there are 
still many tasks for which they are indispensable, and 
here the problem is to keep them employed profitably. 
To do so requires close co-operation from all in the main- 
tenance department and from the operating department 
as well, for a work train standing on a passing track 
with a gang of men is consuming money at a rate not 
always realized by railroad men themselves. A _ well 
considered program, worked out with due regard to 
operating conditions, and with a foreman in charge who 
not only is familiar with the program but has the 
authority to change it in detail to meet emergencies, to- 
gether with thoughtful consideration from the dispatcher, 
will do much to keep the work train moving and to en- 
able it to fulfil its proper function. 


Recruiting College Graduates 


HE open season for signing up engineering students 

who will graduate from college next June is getting 
well under way at many institutions. Last year the 
graduates of the mechanical engineering department at 
one of the state universities received offers from 95 con- 
cerns, covering 174 positions; there were only 38 gradu- 
ates available. Thirty of these 95 organizations sent 35 
men to interview the graduates. The organizations 
which sent scouts to the university, instructed them to 
interview the boys carefully and cheek .up their impres- 
sions by interviewing the professors and instructors con- 
cerning the records and personalities of the young men. 
Naturally they tried to select the very best material. 
The railroads are doing little if anything in this respect. 
There seem to be a small number of young men in each 
institution, however, who for various reasons feel that 
they would like to enter the railroad field. Because the 
railroads do not send emissaries to the colleges, they are 
a bit uncertain as to whether the railroads want them, and 
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they ar mewhat at a loss to know just how to 
make applications for positions in railroad service. If the 
railroads desire to recruit any of these young men, an in- 
dication of so doing at this time either by letters to the 
eads of engineering colleges or personal interviews with 
me of the students, will undoubtedly be appreciated 
and may help them to secure desirable young men who 
are specially interested in railroad work 


Adequate Ratlroad Delegations 
at Public Hearings 


Tul absence of imposing delegations from the rail- 
roads at commission hearings on subjects which 
concern the railroads has been noticed several times of 
late. Whatever its psychological effect may be on the 
officers conducting the hearing, of course, cannot be 


known, but it frequently causes adverse comment on the 
part of other interested parties and impartial observers. 
When a hearing is held on a subject bearing on the rail- 
roads and but few railroad representatives present an 


appearance, whereas other interests have literally hordes 
of ce legates, the snap conclusion which most people form 
is that the railroads are not greatly concerned at the out- 
of the proceeding. The exact opposite may, how- 
the case. Perhaps, in many instances, the reason 


conn 
ever, be 
many other interests a commission 
hearing is a sort of holiday, whereas to railroad men it 
is often a tiresome everyday job for which familiarity has 
but certainly a lack of enthusiasm. 
rests are often small firms or in- 
numerous in the aggregate 

Whatever the causes, how- 


lies in the fact that t 


bred, not contempt, 
Then again, other in 
dividuals. necessarily mort 


than railroad 


; 
{ 


repre sentatives 


ever. the situation is unfortunate. Railroad men having 
commission cases in charge deserve the support of the 
carriers to insure an adequate railroad delegation and an 


presentation of the railroad point of view at 


adequate 
every public heart 


High Water and the 
Recapture Clause 
C' RRENT reports of high water in the Mississippi 


valley bring the railroads again face to face with the 
prospect of extraordinary expenditures for fighting 
floods and for making good the damage done by wash- 
outs and inundations. Nothing with which the mainte- 
nance of way officer is confronted can have a more pro- 
found influence in upsetting a well-planned budget. For 
example, a “cloudburst” which affected the run-off of a 
single water way and was of such local significance as to 
receive almost no notice in the newspapers, was respon- 
sible for damage on one railroad equal to 25 per cent 
of the normal annual outlay for maintenance of way on 
the entire property. Surely this is a convincing dem- 
onstration of the fallacy of the provisions of the recap- 
juse of the Transportation Act which require that 
‘income shall be determined on the operat- 
‘f a single year without reference to possible 
losses in preceding years. Obviously no year 
passes without serious flood damage to railroads in some 
part of the country but it is not often that any one rail- 
road is confronted with extraordinary outlays from this 
cause To demand that excess income 
shall be appropriated for a year of favorable return with- 
out some offset for the losses of the year or years preced- 
unjust 


ture cl 
such “exces 


ing’ results « 


suffered 


in successive years 
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is manitestiy 


ing, 
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1927 Operation Still More Efficient 


LONG with the substantial increases in carloadings 

during the early months of this year as compared 
with last year, still greater efficiency in operation has 
been the rule among a large majority of the railways. 
A study of the freight operating statistics of 51 large 
steam roads, compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, shows the substan- 
tial improvement in operating efficiency made by most 
of these roads in January of this year, as compared with 
the same month in 1926. Heavier trains were the rule, 
39 of the large roads showing increases in gross tons 
per train, excluding locomotive and tender, and only 12 
showing decreases. An increase in the amount of 
revenue freight handled in each train was also general. 
rhirty-seven roads showed increases in the net tons per 
train, while 13 showed decreases, and one showed the 
same number this year as last year. Along with the 
increase in carloadings, there has been an increase in the 
amount of freight handled in each car. The number of 
roads showing increases in the net tons per loaded car 
in January of this year, as compared with January, 
1926, was 43, while only 7 showed decreases and one 
made no change. While the improvement in speed of 
car movement was less general among the 51 larger 
roads, it was nevertheless substantial. Thirty roads 
showed increases in car miles per car day, while 20 
showed decreases and one was the same this year as last. 
ludging from these early reports, 1927 started, at least, 
better than 1926, both in the amount of business han- 
dled by the railways and in the efficiency with which 
they transported it. 


Should Two or Four Wires or Straps 
Be Used in Unit Loading? 


ONSIDERABLE controversy has arisen among 

freight claim men over the relative merits of two or 
four straps or wires in the unit loading of freight, which 
difference of opinion is jeopardizing a practice which has 
proved valuable to shippers and railroads. The useful- 
ness of the practice of binding sections of the load into 
one unit was proved in tests made in co-operation with 
the Coca-Cola Bottling Company of Chicago, on May 
8, 1926, when 70 barrels of syrup, each weighing 640 Ib., 
were loaded in a car in two groups or units of 35 barrels 
each. The car was then bumped against other cars at 
rates of 8, 10 and 12 miles an hour without injury to the 
lading, after which it was shipped to Kansas City, Mo., 
via St. Louis, and reached its destination without leak- 
This company has been using this method of 
bracing since the test and reports that while the former 
method of loading required heavy wooden bulkheads at 
the center of the car, costing from $5 to $10 a car, the 
cost of the wires or straps for the new method is less 
than $2. No dunnage on bulkheads is charged the 
shipper where wire straps are used and the dunnage 
amount alone saved by this company on a load from 
Chicago to Denver, Colo., equals the cost of the wire. 
The experience of this company indicates that the con- 
troversy over the use of two or four straps or wires is 
trivial, since the difference in cost between two and four 
straps or wires does not exceed $1.50 per car, which is 
small compared with the amount of damage to lading 
prevented and the amount saved in bracing. Besides the 
benefit accruing to the shipper, the railroads have profited 
by the adoption of unit loading in a reduction of claims. 
They can further profit by the extension of this method 


age. 
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to other suitable commodities. The Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau recommends the use of four 
straps or wires in unit loading. 


The Ultimate Goal 


ik is difficult to predict what the ultimate goal will be 

in any of the numerous phases of railroad operation 
which showed such marked improvement during 1926. 
Each new record becomes increasingly difficult to sur- 
pass in any line of endeavor and the railroads established 
some real records in operating efficiency last year. A 
recent quarterly report of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation’s joint Committee on Utilization of Locomotives 
shows that on Class I roads the average freight train 
speed increased 7.2 per cent in 1926 as compared to 1922: 
gioss tons per train increased 18.6 per cent; gross tons 
per freight train-hour increased 27.9 per cent; pounds 
of coal per 1,000 gross ton-miles (excluding locomotive 
and tender) decreased 6.8 per cent; 35 per cent more 
gross ton-miles were handled with 3.9 per cent fewer 
locomotives ; and the average tons per loaded freight car 
increased 6.7 per cent. In spite of the commendable 
progress which has been made no one with a knowledge 
of actual present conditions on American railroads will 
deny the possibility of further improvement. In fact, 
railroad men are apparently only just finding their stride 
in achieving greater operating efficiency, and still more 
striking achievements will in all probability be recorded 
in the next few years. The mechanical department’s 
share will consist primarily in raising the general stand- 
ard of cars and locomotives by acquiring new and im- 
proved equipment, by carrying out extensive improve- 
ment programs and by retiring as fast as possible the 
large amount of equipment rendered obsolete by present- 
day conditions. Almost every week brings. news of 
some road’s accomplishments along this line, all of 
which are conducive to fuel economy, maintenance econ- 
omy, more intensive use of equipment and generally im 
proved operation. 


A Horrible Bugaboo 


N commenting on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion’s decision in the case of the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
Railway, Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska has 
been quoted in the daily press as stating that “The rail- 
roads’ claims for a valuation of $11,000,000,000 or more 
in excess of a fair valuation were properly rejected by the 
commission. If these claims had been granted it would 
have meant an increase of at least $600,000,000 a year in 
freight and passenger rates which would have imposed a 
destructive burden upon business and agriculture as 
well as the consuming public. * * * Excessive trans- 
portation charges based upon the inflated valuations 
sought by the railroads would paralyze the productive 
activities of the nation and bring upon all of the people 
the suffering now experienced by agriculture.” 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the Supreme 
Court holds eventually that the railways are entitled to 
a valuation based on current prices and that this raises 
the valuation by the amount stated by Senator Norris, it 
by no means follows that rates will be increased by the 
amount indicated. The Transportation Act of 1920 con- 
tains the provision that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall determine what is a reasonable rate of re- 
turn for the railways and that it shall then so fix rates 
as to enable them to earn this return. Yet in only one 
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year since the act became effective has this return, based 
even on the commission's own tentative valuation, been 
received by the owners of the properties and the defi- 
ciency now amounts to over a billion dollars. Further- 
more, and in spite of the fact that the roads have not 
been earning this standard return, the tendency of rates 
has been steadily downward and the average rate received 
per ton mile in 1926 was less by 0.193 cents or 15 per 
cent than in 1921. 

It may also shed some light on the dire consequences 
that Senator Norris predicts from a $600,000,000 in- 
crease in rates to call attention to the fact that if the 
traffic handled by the railways in 1926 had earned the 
average ton-mile rate prevailing as recently as 1921, the 
roads would have received for their services $856,994,- 
000 more than they actually did. In other words “busi- 
ness and agriculture” have been saved this amount by 
reductions in the rates within the last five years and the 
total possible increase forecast by Senator . Norris 
would fall more than $250,000,000 short of the saving 
that has already accrued to users of railway service since 
1921. 


Cotton and the Southern Railway 


AILROAD annual reports may be classified into 

two general groupings. The first would include 
those that give only a limited amount of information be- 
yond the income account, general balance sheet and cer- 
tain necessary tables of statistics. These reports, while 
leaving much unsaid, are so much more voluminous than 
the annual reports issued by all but a very few industrial 
or public utility corporations that they are seldom criti- 
cized except by those who may prefer the more interest- 
ing reports of the second class or group. The use of 
the word “interesting” in connection with a railroad an- 
nual report may be questioned. There are many reports, 
however, that really do have that attribute, which they 
usually attain by what is included in the president’s in- 
troductory remarks. In such cases, it will be found that 
the executive has made an effort to explain to the stock- 
holders some of the more important features brought out 
in the array of figures and to point out, if possible, future 
trends. 

These thoughts are suggested by the rather success- 
ful performance in this direction in the recently issued 
annual report of the Southern Railway abstracted in the 
Railway Age of last week. In this instance the president 
will be discovered to have said, with reference to an in- 
crease in the debit per diem charges, that “An explana- 
tion, but not an excuse, for this is in order,” which indi- 
cates no small degree of regard for the feelings of the 
stockholder. The report also has some rather pertinent 
things to say about taxation. Taxes paid by the South- 
ern Railway were 9.6 per cent greater in 1926 than in 
1925; they were only a slightly less amount than the 
payments in dividends and took 6.7 cents out of each 
dollar of total operating revenues. As recently as 1921 
they took only 3.6 cents. “The steady tendency of in- 
crease of this fixed charge,” the executive says, “over 
which management has no control may safely be said to 
be an element of danger to the financial outlook of the 
state governments as well as this company.” 

A feature of the Southern report, however, is the re- 
lationship that two of the most important industries of 
the South play in the Southern Railway’s welfare. Thus 
the 1926 cotton crop broke all previous records, notwith- 
standing which the proportion of cotton tonnage to the 
Southern’s total traffic was only 1.73 per cent. On the 
other hand, the Southern is supposed to have become 














prosperous primarily because of the great industrial de- 


velopment of the Piedmont territory in textile manufac- 


ture. While it is true that the cotton mills in cotton 
growing states used in 1926 nearly 2% times as much 
otton as the mills in other states—they were nearly equal 


1915—the fact remains that even manu- 
tituted in 1926 only 0.43 per cent of 
tonnage. Apparently, there- 


as recently as 
factured textiles « 
the Southern’s total revenue 


fore, the value of the textile industry to the Southern lies 
not in the traffic the mills produce but in the increased 
urchasing power of the iets in which the mills are 
ocated 

[he real point comes, however, in the situation with 


reference to cotton growing. While the cotton crop may 
till be a factor of basic importance to the Southern 
Railway, there is now sufficient diversification of activity 

industrial or otherwise—in the territory served by that 
system so that it can no longer be expected to suffer 
merely because a single factor—the price and purchasing 
raw happens to be out of line. This 
was not formerly the It represents an ideal to 
which the Southern management has been aspiring for 


power olf otton 


case 


yvear;rs 


An Opportunity for the 
Rail Manufacturers 


N spite of the fact that the rail problem has been be- 
fore the railways and the rail manufacturers in a more 
or less critical form for more than 15 years, one need only 
glance through the report presented by the Rail com- 


mittee of the American Railway Engineering Association 
at the convention last month to realize that the solution 
has not yet been reached. Statistics presented in that 


report show that the number of failures reported has not 
shown any marked reduction in the last few years. 

Of particular importance because of its menace to 
safety of travel is the type of failure known as the trans- 
verse fissure, with respect to which the committee stated 
that. “The gravity of the situation is indicated by the 
fact that transverse fissure rail failures are now occurring 
at the rate of nearly 4,000 per year.” In a paper pre- 
sented before the New England Railway Club on April 
12 and abstracted on a following page, Charles W. 
Gennet, Jr., cited the record of one prominent road 
which removed 2,700 broken or failed rails from 4,716 
miles of tracks last of which 586 were transverse 
In other words, this road removed every day 
seven rails from its tracks because of 
with a transverse fissure every 15 hours. 
his failure is not new for it has been 
definitely recognized for more than 15 years. In view 
of this long standing menace it is pertinent to ask again, 
have asked on several occasions previously, what 
has been done to overcome this hazard. It is true that 
many studies have been made but they have been largely 
individual and their conclusions have been more pro- 
ductive of controversy than of the reduction of the haz- 
ard. These studies have been characterized particularly 
by a lack of united effort on the part of the railways and 
the manufacturers. 

In the paper referred to above Mr. Gennet offers a 
suggestion based on the policies of other industries that 
provide equipment for the railways which is worthy of 
careful consideration. This suggestion is to the effect 
that the manufacturers themselves take the lead in de- 
veloping meet the present day demands of 
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an average ol! 
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service of their customers—the railways. In support of 
this suggestion is the fact that the manufacturers are of 
necessity more thoroughly and more intimately versed 
in metallurgy and in the properties and possibilities of 
steels of different characteristics than the railways can 
ever be. Furthermore, they know the possibilities and 
the limitations of mill practices whereas their customers 
do not. 

Of even greater consideration, however, is the fact that 
\merican industry has been built on the success attained 
by one group of manufacturers after another in so per- 
fecting their products as to give their customers improved 
service. Most of these important advances have been 
made almost entirely by the manufacturers on their own 
initiative, spurred on by the desire for preferred atten- 
tion from their customers. This spirit has characterized 
the locomotive development of recent years during which 
most of the outstanding improvements have originated 
and been promoted by the builders. It has also been 
found in the signal and train control fields where the 
leadership in the perfection of new equipment has rested 
with the manufacturers. It prevails in many other in- 
dustries supplying essential equipment to the railways. 

The steel rail problem will be solved most quickly 
when the industry producing steel rails accepts the re- 
sponsibility for producing the necessary quality of steel 
to meet modern service requirements, rather than con- 
fining its interest in this problem to “meeting the cus- 
tomer’s specifications.” It is to be said to the credit of 
the manufacturers that there are certain recent indica- 
tions that some or all of them are coming to this point 
of view and there now appears to be a greater willing- 
ness among them to approach the problem from the 
standpoint of the customer’s needs. The steel industry 
can render no greater service to its largest customer than 
to throw itself wholeheartedly into the solution of this 
problem, for when it does this the solution will not be 
long delayed. 


Dividends Now Exceed Taxes 


N spite of all that is said about the growing burden of 

railway taxes, there does not seem to be very much 
done about it. The difficulty may be that every owner 
of real or personal property is enough worried about 
meeting his own ever increasing tax bills and is perfectly 
satisfied that the railways should worry too. The rail- 
ways, indeed, have reason to worry. 

In 1916, the amount the railways paid in taxes was 


about half the amount they paid in dividends. In the 
Ratio 

T axes Taxes to 

: . —— —_—_———_ —, Dividends 

Year U.S Government Total Dividends * (per cent) 
1916 $12,530,949 $162,952,266 $306,176,937 53 
1917 57,957,420 215,861,346 320,395,779 65 
1918 $3,507,951 224,599,115 275,336,547 82 
1919 41,742,113 233,716,608 278,516,908 84 
1920 50,542,597 283,813,929 271,731,669 104 
1921 38,898,318 277,899,481 298,511,328 93 
1922 52,648,696 302,195,425 271,573,751 111 
1923 77,699,877 333,033,560 296,127 048 112 
1924 74,963,937 342,449,048 320,429,767 107 
1925 86,474,540 358,516,046 342,020,885 105 
1926 388,682,377 392,791,959 99 


* Does not include stock dividends. 





years immediately following the taxes increased markedly 
and the amount paid in dividends decreased, with the re- 
sult that in 1920 the taxes exceeded the dividends. The 
dividends were ahead in 1921 but in each of the four 
years, 1922 to 1925, the taxes were greater than the 
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dividends. The relationship was at its most disadvan- 
tageous position in 1923, when taxes exceeded dividends 
by 12 per cent. In 1924 and 1925, increased dividend 
disbursements tended to restore a parity between the two 
but even in 1925 the taxes were 5 per cent in excess of the 
dividends. In 1926, dividends exceeded taxes by one 
per cent. 


Federal Taxes Increase 


There has been much said about the reductions in the 
burden of federal taxation and the continual increase in 
the burden of state and local taxation. It has been re- 
peatedly suggested that the states should imitate the fed- 
eral government with respect to taxation policy. The 
truth of the matter is that the railroads are continually 
paying greater taxes to the federal government and that 
their federal taxes are increasing at a much greater ratio 
than their state and local taxes. Thus, the taxes paid 
by the railroads to the United States Government in 
1925 were seven times those of 1916, whereas their total 
taxes were 2% times those of 1916. The chief ex- 
planation of the greater increase in federal taxes was the 
war taxes. It will not pass notice, however, that even 
with the more liberal federal tax laws, the taxes paid to 
the federal government by the railroads have increased 
in each year since 1921, and, in 1925, besides being the 
ereatest the railroads ever paid, constituted no less than 
24 per cent of all railroad taxation. The figures for the 
taxes paid by the railroads to the federal government in 
1926 are not yet available. One reputable estimate has 
been made that one-half the increase in railroad taxes in 
1926 over 1925 was in the federal corporation income 
taxes. 

The total railroad dividend disbursements for 1926 
are reported in the article “Preliminary Statement of 
Capitalization and Income” appearing on another page 
of this week’s issue. The taxes paid in 1926 totaled 
$388,628,377, or 8% per cent more than in 1925. The 
dividends paid in 1926 totaled $392,791,959 showing an 
increase over 1925 of 15 per cent. This is due to larger 
net earnings and to the more liberal dividend policies per- 
mitted thereby. It represents an improvement but when 
it is realized that the 1926 dividends exceeded the taxes 
by only one per cent, it can readily be seen that there is 
still room for considerably more improvement, and that 
at present the relationship between taxes and dividends 
is altogether too close. Surely no other than the repres- 
sively regulated railroad industry could expect to call 
itself prosperous if it continued indefinitely to give the 
tax-gatherers as great a return as it yielded to the part- 
ners in the enterprise. 


Making Railway Returns “Fair” 


N view of movements now under way affecting the 

rates the railways may charge, and especially the 
wages they must pay, a review of the net return they 
have earned under the Transportation Act is apropos. 
In 1926 for the first time the Class I roads as a whole 
earned as much as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has held would be a “fair return,” although the total net 
operating income was so divided between the eastern, 
southern and western groups of railways that the west- 
ern lines still failed to reach the goal. There is, how- 
ever, a widespread belief that the railways are highly 
prosperous, and can stand advances in wages, and per- 
haps also, some reductions of rates. The fact seems to 
be quite generally overlooked that both advances in 
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wages and reductions of rates have been slowly but 
steadily going on and that within recent months they 
actually have been reducing net operating income, which 
was substantially less in both December and January 
than in the corresponding months of preceding years. 

The courts long have held that the railways cannot be 
constitutionally restricted to less than a fair return annu- 
ally. The Transportation Act directed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to so adjust rates as to enable them 
to earn such return, and the Commission held in 1920 
that this would be 6 per cent and in 1922 that thereafter 
it would 5.75 per cent, and made a tentative valuation 
on which the return was to be computed. It is obvious 
that rates cannot be so adjusted as to enable each group 
of railways to earn exactly 5.75 per cent in every year, 
and it necessarily follows that to give effect to the pur- 
pose of the law rates must be so adjusted that the “fair 
return” will be earned as an annual average over periods 
of years. In the six years since 1920, the Class I rail- 
ways as a whole have failed by just about one billion dol- 
lars to earn an average of 5.75 per cent on the Commis- 
sion’s tentative valuation. How much would they have 
to earn during the remaining four years of a ten-year 
period ending with 1930 to get, during the entire period, 
an average yearly return of 5.75 per cent? 


Six Years’ Earnings 


In the six years ending with 1926 the railways of the 
Eastern district (including the Pocahontas region) 
earned an average of 5.10 per cent on their tentative val- 
uation. In order to raise their average over the ten-year 
period to 5.75 per cent they would have to earn an aver- 
age of 6.73 per cent during the next four years. In 1926 
they earned 6.55 per cent, showing that even in that 
year of record-breaking traffic and unusual prosperity 
they were not earning enough to offset the shortages un- 
der a fair return incurred in previous years. 

During the last six years the railways of the Southern 
district have earned an average of 5.51 per cent on their 
tentative valuation, and to raise their average over a 
decade to 5.75 per cent they would have to earn 6.11 
per cent during the remaining four years. 

The railways of the western district during the last six 
years have earned an average of 4.49 per cent on their 
tentative valuation, and to raise their average for a decade 
to 5.75 per cent yearly they would have to earn 7.65 per 
cent during the remaining four years. They earned only 
5.25 per cent last year. 

The Class I railways as a whole during the last six 
years have earned an average of 4.89 per cent on their 
tentative valuation. To increase this for the entire decade 
to a yearly average of 5.75 per cent they would have 
to earn 7.05 per cent during the next four years. They 
earned 5.99 per cent in 1926. 

It should be noted that the Commission’s tentative 
valuation was based almost entirely on pre-war wages 
and prices and that for this reason the railways contend 
it is too low. The figures above given are based upon the 
provisions of the Transportation Act and on the Com- 
mission’s own interpretation of what is required under 
the provisions of that act. If it is reasonable to restrict 
the railways to rates that will produce Rss than a fair re- 
turn in a period of poor general business, then it must 
also be reasonable to let them earn proportionately more 
when general business is good. Otherwise, the con- 
stitutional right to a fair return, the provisions of the 
Transportation Act regarding it, and the Commission’s 
determination of what it is would become meaningless 
futilities. 
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Contracts and Reliable Deliveries 





Speed Purchase Operations’ 


C. & O. finds way to lower stocks by cutting corners 
off buying cycles 

HI Chesapeake & Ohio launched its cam \ system of purchases that relies upon standing agree- 
paign in 1921 for better supply conditions, it ments and guaranteed deliveries is credited in large part 
lid start in the storehouse as the two pre with these results. These agreements are of the type 
eding articles about this road’s practices might be taken made with a dealer in advance of needs under which the 
to indicate. Instead, the first move, after establishing an dealer contracts to fill at an agreed price all orders for 
organization, was made in the purchasing department. prescribed supplies which develop during the period of 
1e aim was two-fold. It was to install a system of pur- the agreement. It is not an agreement under which the 
hasing that would put the Chesapeake & Ohio in a posi- railway contracts in advance to buy a definite quantity 
ticn to buy most advantageously; but more particularly of material, for it neither limits the quantity a railroad 
that time, it was desired to eliminate slow and uncer- may buy nor commits it to buy beyond the actual needs 
1 deliverie x as a result of methods employed, that develop. The railroad’s contract is simply to buy 
conserva estimated that 60 per cent of this “such as the railway may desire” during the stipulated 

vad niscellaneous materials and supplies are pur period. 
chased on the same day that the order is received rather Where such an agreement exists each order received 
1an from 15 to 20 days later, and that 90 per cent of all by a purchasing department of a railroad can be for- 
orders are filled on time warded at once. If there is no existing agreement, it 
; usually devolves upon the purchasing department, in 
am the Chesapeake & Ohio's sus keeping with the ge ty of buying all supplies on a 


competitive basis, to hold the storekeeper’s order until 
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Where Deliveries Are Quicker—Locomotive Parts at Division Storehouse 
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inquirics for prices have been sent out to a selected list 
ot supply companies and their respective tenders received 
and passed upon, a procedure which adds anywhere from 
10 days to two weeks or more to the time elapsing from 
the day the need develops to the day the order leaves the 
purchasing department, even when the transaction 1s 
perfectly regular and not supplemented or entangled by 
ther issues. 
Over 1,000 Contracts 


Standing agreements of the foregoing type are not 
ew in railway buying. Their advantages have been 
long established (at least as long ago as 1902 when the 
lhorne agreement, after which the Chesapeake & Ohio 
igreement is modeled, was developed), but it is doubtful 
if the principle has been given a wider application than 
on this road, where the number of contracts has been in- 
creased in the course of five years from 40 to more than 
1,000, until at the present time from 60 to 80 per cent 
of all materials and supplies of this road are purchased 
under such agreements. 
In developing these agreements, it is a cardinal prin- 
iple of present Chesapeake & Ohio purchasing policies 
that competition must be fostered in all transactions, and 
that no agreement, whether for future orders or for a 
single purchase, should suffer on this score. 
lhe first step in accomplishing this is an inquiry which 
sets out clearly and concisely a description of the article 
that will allow true competition, the quality being fixed, 
s far as possible, by specifications, in which the pur- 
hasing branch of this road so thoroughly 
to have been a large factor in their increase in the last six 
vears from 30 to 300. In addition to the clear description, 
supplemented by specifications, invariably prepared with 
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In the Pricing Bureau at Huntington 


he aid of the supply organization, and which bidders 
ire given to understand will be enforced, the inquiries 
require the quotation on the basis of unit price, and not 
discount, and the f.o.b. terms to which the proposal shall 

subject. It is the policy, moreover, that all purchas- 
ing shall be determined by the tenders submitted and not 
by all subsequent process of trading by way of compro- 
mising specifications, or revising prices. 


Dealers Guarantee Delivery 


In all tenders the dealer is required to include positive 
statement of the number of days within which he agrees 
to make delivery, with the understanding that the time 
specified is just as important as the price quoted and 
must be respected in filling all orders. Statements which 
appear in purchase documents are of interest in this 
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connection. The first one is the inquiry form where the 

printed matter at the top of the page includes the follow- 

ing words, all capitalized to set them off from other in- 

structions : 

STATE NUMBER OF DAYS AFTER RECEIPT OF 
ORDER THAT YOU WILL SHIP. 

In the same form is a second statement which is printed 
in red ink across the bottom of the page as follows: 
TIME OF DELIVERY MUST BE MADE AS MUCH A 

PART OF YOUR PROPOSAL AS THE PRICE, 

The next document is the contract where the conditions 
governing the filling of orders are covered by the follow- 
ing clause: 


understood that all orders shall be 
days from the date received, except 


agreed and 


in not to exceed 


It is hereby 


hlled 














The Office of the Section Stockman Is Where the Purchase 
Cycle for Much of the Supplies Begins 


strikes, differences with workmen, acci- 
other causes beyond the control of the 


in case of 
dents machinery or 


seller 


serious hres, 


Finally, to remind every dealer of his obligation to 
deliver, the following statement is typewritten in capital 
letters in plain sight on the face of every order, whether 
for material covered by a standing agreement or not: 

DELIVERY 

SHIPMENT TO BE MADE 
DAYS FROM DATI THE 
FAILURE TO MAKE 
GIVES THE PURCHASER 


IN NOT TO EXCEED.... 
ORDER IS RECEIVED. 
SHIPMENT AS SHOWN HEREON 
THE RIGHT TO CANCEL. 
The subject is again referred to in the printed in- 
structions on the back of every order form as follows: 
If there is any part of this order you camot fill promptly 
r within the time specified, notify the purchasing agent at once 
We reserve the option of cancelling this order if it is not filled 
promptly 
This road is not satisfied to have the dealet 
agree to deliver “as prompt as possible” or words to that 
effect, but demands that deliveries shall be provided for 
and made on the basis of a specifically designated number 
of days, which the dealer may name Hut which he may 
not overlook. 


merely 


In addition to the above, supply companies awarded 
contracts for orders involving large tonnage, are further 
given to understand that when the agreement calls for 
shipment in excess of 30 days from the date of receiving 
the order the dealer is not authorized to make an im- 
mediate shipment, thus dumping the supplies on the 
railroad, but that within reasonable bounds, the stipulated 
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time is intended to schedule the receipt of material on the 


property as well as to define the dealer's responsibility 
r shipping on time 


Che position taken by this road on the question of de- 


liveries is illustrated in the copy of a reply made to a 
supply company which had failed to live up to the de- 
livery clause in its agreement 

Yours of March 26. We have taken the position that de- 
liveries are as much a part of any agreement as quality and 
price and must be carefully checked and recorded. We do not 


empt to dictate t the er the deliveries he shall make any- 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND ONTO RAILWAY COMPANY fam So Gudmay 
rh OF OLRECTOR OF FURCHASES AND STORED 
a¢ aan 
sagoene GF PERCE mE he oro ees 


er 
= ween 


\ Order No. P4091 


Rucumonn Va, 


Presse terwun The Cheeqpeats cod (he Rashwe: ( ampen) the tailoring orton omd render ere trepbemte woth BUD of Laing 
we eres Mecmap ete ted be eh ohms wing ame t Pastache Agua. the Chaupeke ant Ghi> Siluay Gauge, Siuaal, Ya 


Follow caretully the mstrechons on other ude of this order. 





quer THE FOLLOWING CAST STEEL CASTINGS. C40 7 
15-4075 SPEC. #7I-C. 
100 C+I72! SIDE PLATES. 8P-20524. 
| 100 (C-1722 ° a ad 
100 C=I730 BODY BOLSTER CENTER BRACES. 
10 C1733 TRUCK SIGE BEARING SHOES. BP-203524. 
50 C1743 BOOY BOLSTER CENTER GRACES. 8P=20452. 


AGREEMENT NO. 18.1 

DELIVERY; 

SHIPMENT TO GE MADE IN NOT TO EXCEEO GO 
DAYS FROM OATE THE ORDER 1S RECEIVED. 
FAILURE TO MAKE SHIPMENT AS SHOWN HEREON 
GIVES THE PURCHASER THE RIGHT TO CANCEL. 


INSPECTION; 

NOTIFY ENGINEER OF TESTS, C&O Rwy. CO. 
RICHMONO, VA. FIVE DAYS IN ADVANCE WHEN 
MATERIAL WILL BE READY FOR INSPECTION. 


Mard and Ship T ‘ ue Compan’ 





‘ JP. KAVANAGH , GENL .STKPR. 
Sec. 15-SC P4091 
vw. HUNTINGTON, w. WA. 
Purchasing Agent 
| MARK THE ORDER NUMBER ON THE PACKAGES 
A Typical Purchase Order—Note Delivery Clause 
more than the price he shall charge. Every inquiry requests that 


indicate the number of days from the date you receive the 
order that you will make shipment, as well as the price you will 
charge, delivered to our lines at a specified junction. Your pro- 
posals are tabulated with others and the business awarded on the 
basis of quality, delivery and price. In no case do we ask you 


you 


for advance delivery unless there is some special reason and we 
only expect you to comply with the request in case you can do 
so without embarrassment or increased cost, and if there is an 
increased cost, we « xpect to pay it. 


Delinquent Dealers Penalized 


\s the agreements are made and orders applied against 
them, it devolves upon the purchasing department to see 
that the materials are shipped as agreed upon, which is 
done by a systematic procedure of joggers, beginning 10 
days before the delivery date as disclosed by markers in 
the file of purchase orders. The penalty for failure to 
hll orders in the time agreed upon, where the purchasing 
department has not had occasion to modify the agree- 
ment in any particular by reason of extenuating circum- 
stances brought to its attention, has already been out- 
lined. It is to cancel the agreement and perhaps to with- 
draw the firm's name from the list. The penalty where 


companies persist in dumping materials on the property 
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long before the stipulated time is to hold up the invoices 


until the due date of the shipment, a rule, however, which 
is only applied in extreme cases because of the injurious 
effects it has on the records of material received, which 
is always determined from the invoices passed instead of 
from the receiving records. 

The function of these changes in the purchasing work 
was largely to expedite deliveries on the one hand, by 
avoiding delays in the purchasing office, and, on the other 
to schedule deliveries for the aid this would be in plan- 
ning initial orders to avoid carrying stock on hand any 
longer than necessary before its use. To perfect this 
plan, the number of agreements was increased steadily 
and certain work was done in the storehouses. Many 
of these changes, which were made in part or entirely to 
expedite and simplify procurement, include those already 
mentioned, such as standardizing material on the road, 
its arrangement in classes, the adoption of the practice of 
having all outlying stores take inventory of designated 
classes of stock on the same day and issuing their orders 
for material on the general store at the same time. 


Stores Make Purchase Orders 


In this connection, however, the practice of making all 
purchase orders in the general store instead of in the 
purchasing offices is particularly of interest, although 
this is not a new practice in railway storekeeping. The 
orders are made by an order bureau, consisting of one 
chief, two order clerks, one shop order clerk, and a 
stenographer. As soon as inventory is taken in a class of 
stock in the general storehouse, the stock book is marked 
up with the number of each item to order with all other 
data, and is delivered to this bureau where the order is 
made directly from the books on a fanfold machine, of 
which there are two, six or more copies of the order 
being made. The original constitutes the purchase order 
which the purchasing department sends to the supply 

















A Typical Stockman’s Office for Inside Stock 


company, the second is a pink copy which also goes to 
the purchasing department as the store order authorizing 
the purchase, a third is an unruled pink copy for the 
section stockman’s record, a fourth is an unruled white 
copy perforated diagonally across one end for the binder 
of the tracing clerk in the purchasing department where 
bg: corner is torn off when the order is shipped, a fifth is 

a copy for the order bureau’s record, and a-sixth is a 
specially ruled copy for the general storekeeper’s file 
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which provides columns in which to keep a record of the 
date of purchase and the date of each shipment made. 

If there is an agreement under which any item to be 
ordered is covered, the number of that agreement and the 
specified delivery are stamped in the stock book for the 
information of the order bureau. Under such conditions, 
the bureau refers to a card index file containing an up- 
to-date record of each agreement for which the name of 
the company is obtained and affixed to the order. When 
the order reaches the purchasing department nothing 
remains but to record the order, stamp the purchasing 
department's date upon it and mail it out for filling. 

In those cases where no agreement is involved, the 
order is made out for as many items in the class as can be 
recorded on a single copy and this order also includes a 
time of delivery clause, an additional clause providing 
for the submitting of samples to the testing department, 
if necessary, and all other information customary in 
orders placed against standing agreements, except only 
the name of the company. When these orders reach the 
purchasing department, an inquiry must be sent out for 
prices, unless the order covers accessories which must be 
purchased from the manufacturer of the equipment to be 
repaired. If the tenders on orders put out for bids dis- 
close that part of the order must be placed with one com- 
pany and part with another, new purchasing orders must 
be made in the purchasing department. The number 
of such instances, however, is small as indicated by the 
fact that out of a total of 410 purchase requisitions re- 
ceived by the purchasing department on a representative 
day 315, or 76.8 per cent, were sent out on the same date, 
leaving only 33 for the purchasing department to hold 
for prices. Moreover, it is contended that at no time 
has the number of these splits in original purchase orders 











In the Order Bureau at the General Store—Note Fanfold 
Machines in Left Foreground Where Purchase 
Orders Are Made 


been so numerous as to overbalance the good effect of 
having the original order made in the stores department. 


Results Striking 


The immediate results under this system of ordering 
and purchasing are indicated in various ways. Attention 
is called first to purchase orders which left the general 
storekeeper on January 27, a typical day. The majority 
of these orders came from three sections, largely compris- 
ing orders for replenishing stocks of lumber, lubricator 
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and injector parts. Excepting; the lumber, there was a 
total of 70 orders, which contuined 20,426 items, includ- 
ing one order for 10,000 keys. Of these orders, 43, 
containing 19,123 items, including the 10,000 keys, were 
covered by standing agreements which meant that they 
would leave the purchasing office on the same day as 
received. The remainder dealt largely with special parts 
which would normally be furnished by the companies 
manufacturing the original article or device upon which 
they were to be used and for that reason would also pass 
through the purchasing department promptly. A partial 
list of these orders, showing the total number of items 
to an order, the kind of material in general terms, and 
days of delivery are given below: 
Partial List of Purchase Orders Leaving General Storehouse 
January 27, 1927 


Days 

Items Kind of materials Contract to deliver 
l vise . .vyes 10 
¢ stencils -yes 15 
1 pipe stock “no 30 
40 drill sockets no 30 
9 reams ~™ 30 
30 door sp:eads -no 6( 
10,000 a er yes 15 
75 yokes sie no 30 
150 side bearings . -yes 60 
100 brake heads ....... yes 45 
24 tools T. & T. dept .-no 30 
9 lubricator parts yes 15 
200 weather stri; -yes 15 
100 ft. _ ey : -no 30 
10 sheaves .. : ‘ -no 30 
10 sheaves ... -no 30 
SOUS. Gee bescce: no x 
3 gas nipples . .no 30 
28 welding parts .yes 10 
10 heating parts yes 10 
12 heating parts no 30 
6 grain doors .. no 30 
2,495 dust guard wedges yes 10 
267 jack levers yes 20 
1,192 dust guards yes 10 
3 ventilators ..... no 30 


Note—The foregoing orders are listed in the order of their examination 
without omissions 

\ random check was made of the general stores 
binder of purchase orders placed in September and No- 
vember, these months being selected to make sure that 
the shipments had been completed in all cases. Out of 
59 orders picked at random from various parts of the 
binder examined, 46 were covered by standing agree- 
ments and all were covered by guaranteed deliveries. A 
total of 41 of these orders were shipped on or within 
the time agreed upon. 
Partial List of Random Orders Checked for Delivery Dates 


Days 
Days Agreed Shipment 
Material Contract to Ship Completed 

Center plates .yes 30 27 
Center plates yes 60 44 
Journal lids yes 20 30 
Yraft gear no 30 28 
Draft gear .no 30 27 
Side frames yes 30 32 
Sander nozzles = yes at once 9 
Knuckles .... yes 30 30 
Coupler parts . yes 30 9 
Couplers ..... yes 30 17 
Malleable castings yes 60 95 
Motor car parts yes 30 12 
Malleable castings .yes 60 46 
Piston rings yes 30 28 
Crank pins . no 30 %~ 
Tool steel yes 4 40 
Spring steel no 30 19 
Steel plates . yes 60 28 
Friction tape yes 14 20 
Axle lighting . yes 30 30 
Electric material yes 30 17 
Cross arms..... no 7 4 
Galvanized fittings yes 30 41 
Electric cord . yes @ 10 33 
Boiler tubes . no at once 34 
Sheet steel. . yes 60 18 
Boiler tubes yes 30 4 
Steel casting yes 30 64 
Draft gear yes 60 49 
Couplers yes 30 14 
Paints . yes 10 16 
Paints . yes 21 

Paints . yes 14 16 
Paints .. ‘ yes 10 16 
Dusters . .yes 3 15 
Cuspidors .yes 2 20 
Crayons yes 15 7 


(Table Continued on Following Page 
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rom Pre ne Page Days 

Days Agree: Shipment 

M Contract to Shit Completed 
Welding cable yes 60 20 
‘ pe es Th) 11 
Black t 4 15 
lacks es } 14 
M ; 12 
As al ¢ y 4 
) 1 at on 22 
Stocke + 18 
Grease colle ( 29 
t . lang P 60 30 
Rooster parts ves 6/ 19 

On January 30, the actual number of orders overdue 


it Huntington amounted to 71, which is unusually small 
in view of the amount of orders placed during the period 
involve 
lhe foregoing deals with the conditions at the general 
store, but not with conditions at division stores, which 
must place all of their requisitions for material on the 
general store and depend upon the general store to sup- 
ply them promptly The general store is expected to 
delivery to division stores in 15 days on 
regular stock. A glance at division store orders in the 
various sections of the general store and also the files of 
from division make it evident that the 
division and general stores still have their troubles with 
verdue shipments, but the service obtained by the divi- 
stores is unusual. The conditions at Peru, Ind., a 
division point which disbursed $746,000 of material in 
1926 and reported a turnover of 40.67 per cent per 
month during that vear, offers a striking illustration of 
this In the month of October, 1926, the store issued 
306 requisitions on the general stores, containing 2,262 
items. Out of this number, 1,168, or 72 per cent, were 
received in seven days. After placing the order, 2,064 or 
cent were filled in 21 days, 95 per cent in 30 days 
and 100 per cent in 60 days. 

Emergencies still develop where material, though not 
anticipated, must be received as promptly as possible 
lo meet these emergencies, it is provided that the orders 
must be marked emergency orders to designate them 
from routine orders which need not be filled immediately 
ge cars are operated each way from Hunting- 
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ruarantee 


tracers stores 


Sion 


90 per 


and baggag 
ton every second day in which emergency shipments can 


be mack 


Novel Pricing Methods 


In any discussion of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s under- 
taking in the control of its supplies there are a few 
details which warrant attention, no so much for the direct 

have had on the service this organization is 
now rendering nor upon the results that have been 
ished in reducing investments as for their novelty 
or general utility in the field of departmental operations. 
Prominent among these is the road’s bureau of pricing. 
his is an institution of the new store department and 
the purchasing department and is maintained at 


effect they 


act omp 


the general store at Huntington. Formerly all prices 
were kept in the price book on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
id it took nine price clerks to handle the work. Now 
prices are kept on a card system and there are only four 
ce clerks in the bureau, which also has other functions. 
here is a single card for every item carried in stock and 
lumns on this card in which to record every purchase 
invoiced, the number and the unit price of the article. 
The description of the item, and the item number are 


typewritten in the space at the bottom of the card where 
1 space is also provided for inserting in pencil the last 
unit price. These cards overlap each other in metal trays, 
so that each card is covered by the card above it, ex- 
cept for the lower portion which carries a description of 
the item and the last unit price. The trays hold cards on 
both sides and are fastened in racks which support each 
panel in an upright position where it can be 


tra\ 2 
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April 16, 1927 


swung from one side to the other like the page of a 
book to bring the side of the tray wanted to a con- 
venient position for use. There are four of these racks 
in the price bureau of the Chesapeake & Ohio’s general 
store, each supported on a separate table and the racks 
carry the trays on both sides so that one price clerk can 
work from one side while another can work from the 
opposite side. 

All invoices received are sorted according to item num- 
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Agreement No 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
THE HOCKING VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY 


Richmond, Va March 8, 192. 7+ 


| =ax John Dee & Company, New York City. hereby agrees to furmah 
deliver promptly te THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY, THE HOCKING 
VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY, and the Railway Companies agree to purchase of this company such 


Description: Water Space Staybolts - Threeded 
| 
| 
m= the Railways may desire from april 1, 1927 te July 1, 1927 
Specifications: GAO Drawing 14-8-L - GAO Specification Be. 64-D 
and detaild shewn im attached Schedule *B* 
| 
| 
| 
Inspection All maternal and supplies purchased to your specifications are subject to imapection and acceptance 


ot destmation (unless otherwme specified). All maternal and supplies not covered by specific specifications 
must be first clase im every respect as regards material and workmanship and suitable for the purpose for 





whch it Sought, subject to mnapection and scceptance at destinamon (unless otherwise specified | 
Decline in The seller agrees that if he should make lower prices for amy ef the material covered by thus agree 
Price: ment during the life of same, be will give THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 

THE HOCKING VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY, and subsidiary lines, the benefit of same 
Price: Per attached Schedule °B* 
Pilling of It is hereby agreed and understood that all orders shall be filled in not to exceed «©6050 days 
Orders: trom the date received, except im case of serious fires, strikes, differences with workmen, accidents to ma 

chunery, er other cavers beyond the contro! of the seller 
Shieei 
Point: Ship from Richmond, Va. - Via CAO Railmy 
Terms of 
Payment: 30 Days Het - He cash discount -- te be shown on invoices 

Yours truly, 
By 

ACCEPTED 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 
THE HOCKING VALLEY RAILWAY COMPANY 


a 


~ Darector of Purcheses 








The Form of Standing Agreement Used by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio—All Terms on One Page 


bers and the invoices are distributed to the price clerks 
accordingly. Their function then is to compare the in- 
voice price of each item against the last invoice price on 
the card for this item and to record the invoice and the 
unit price wherever any change is made, and revise the 
unit price at the bottom of the card. These invoices are 
then filed. The next operation is to take up all the 
shop requisitions upon which material has been issued 
and also all of the transfers of stock made to outside 
points and parcel them out to the desks where the clerk 
obtains the unit price from the tags and applies it. A 
comptometer operator then takes all shop requisitions 
or transfers, computes the total charge and makes the ex- 
tensions. This bureau handles about from 100 to 250 
invoices a day in addition to about 2,360 shop requisi- 
tions, and about 400 transfers. All invoices and trans- 
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fers go to the price bureau each evening and usually the 
day’s work is completed by noon on the following day. 
The precision and expedition of this department’s opera- 
tion contributes substantially to the orderly procedure of 
the supply work. 


Quick Work of Inventory 


One of the best examples of the system with which 
the supply operations are now carried out as compared 
with those of the earlier period as well as the illustration 
of the further réspects in which the pricing bureau func- 
tions is found in the method of taking annual inventory. 





1. Order number must be shown on each package and on 
the BILL OF LADING. 


2. No charges will be allowed for BOXING, PACKING, 
OR DRAYING. 

3. Material not in accordance with specifications will be 

REJECTED and held subject to Shipper’s order and 

must be replaced immediately, unless otherwise in- 

structed. 


7 


4. If there is any part of this order you cannot fill 
promptly or within the time specified, notify the Pur- 


chasing Agent at once. We reserve the option of 
cancelling this order if it is not filled promptly. 


5. Each invoice must give reference to the number of the 
order as well as the initial and number of each car 
shipped on that order. The invoice must show the 
point from which the shipment was MADE as well as 
point of DELIVERY. 

Each package, box, etc., must show the name of the 
shipper and point of shipment as well as our order 
number. 

Invoices must show discount offered for cash in 10 
days. Bills will be paid by cash voucher. NO 
DRAFTS WILL BE PAID. 

8 FREIGHT MUST BE PREPAID TO POINT OF 
AGREED FREE DELIVERY. 











The Printed Instructions on the Back of All Inquiry and 
Purchase Order Forms 


It used to take weeks to complete an annual inventory of 
materials and supplies on the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the cost and confusion were large. By way of compari- 
son, the inventory for 1926 was completed in a single 
day and the official record with the prices extended was 
ready for the comptroller within four weeks of the time 
the inventory was taken. Under the present plan Octo- 
ber is the last month recorded in each stock book and the 
remaining space on the page is comprised of three 
columns ; one for the record of inventory of October 31, 
the second, for the unit price of the article, and the third 
column for the amount. Taking inventory consists sim- 
ply of taking stock in the customary manner, following 
which the stock books are brought in to the price bureau 
where the procedure of pricing and extending is fol- 
lowed identical to that involved in pricing transfers and 
shop requisitions. The stock book is then sworn to and 
the entire volume submitted to the comptroller for check. 


The cost of taking annual inventory on the system was 
$2,359 in 1926 as compared with $3,359 in 1925, and 
$4,785 in 1924. 


[me MetropotiraN Lire INsuRANCE Company, New York 
City, reports that in the five years ending with 1926, it paid 
out to railway employees on group insurance contracts, more 
than $9,000,000. In this five-year period, the amount of insurance 
covered by group contracts has increased from $15,017,000 to 
$238,657 ,000. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week 

ended April 2 reflected to some extent the effects 

of the bituminous coal strike which began on 
\pril 1 by falling below the million mark, which had 
been attained in the three preceding weeks. The total 
was 992,745 cars, an increase of 64,442 cars as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of last year and an 
increase of 69,345 cars as compared with 1925. Coal 
loading for the week amounted to 175,176 cars, as com- 
pared with 206,990 cars the week before, but an increase 
of 18,259 cars as compared with the corresponding week 
of last vear. 

All districts showed increases in total loading as com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks of both of the last 
two years, but decreases were shown in the loading of 
coke, forest products and ore. Miscellaneous loading 
showed an increase of 38,058 cars. The summary, as 
compiled by the Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Weex Enpen Saturpay, Apri 2, 1927 


Districts 1927 19 1925 
Eastern 235.891 8.102 223.994 
Allegheny, 08.845 192.54 191.947 
Pocahontas 57,18 4 42,166 
Southern 163,138 157,00 157,569 
Northwestern 116,670 110,20€ 114,333 
Central Western 135,708 125,402 120,983 
Southwestern . , 75,307 68,7 3¢ 72,408 
Total Western Districts 27.685 04.344 17,724 
Total ll ls 74 7 400 

( r ities 
Grain and Grain Products 37.957 7.632 4.367 
Live Stcck 26,87 21,364 3,83 
Coal 175,176 156,917 32,999 
Coke 12,112 12,952 12,058 
Forest Products 70,877 73,415 79,58 
Ore 10,944 12,174 13,104 
Mdse. L.C.I 269,041 262,142 262,560 
Miscelianeous 389,765 351,707 364,891 
April 2 ..... 992,745 928,303 923,400 
March 26 1,008,888 967 ,945 932,769 
March 19 1,006,861 177,018 911,481 
March 12 1,005,715 167,425 926,119 
March 5 ‘ 994,931 965,009 932,044 

Cumulative total 14 weeks.. 13,357,82' 12,911,288 2,705,809 


The freight car surplus for the last week of March 
was 248,477 cars, including 68,417 coal cars and 131,- 
844 box cars. 

Car Loadings in Canada 

Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended April 2 showed little change from the previ- 
ous week but showed the remarkable increase of 12,105 
cars over the same week last year. 





Total for Canada Cumulative totals 

— to date 
Apr.2 Mar.26 Apr. 3 — --*—— —~ 
Commodities 1927 1927 192¢ 1927 1926 
Grain and grain products 7,157 7,311 4,649 107,326 89,398 
Live stock 2,270 308 2,088 27,092 6,829 
Coal 5, 901 6,097 3,027 84,67 59.859 
Coke 320 286 28 4.848 6.287 
Lumber 3,662 3,596 e388 40,550 42,130 
Pulpwood 4,617 5,357 3,051 73,084 50,431 
Pulp and paper... 2,182 2,186 2,438 28,891 34,423 
Other forest products 3.356 3,683 3,208 44,757 46,708 
Ore 1,491 1,480 1,394 18,185 18,570 
Merchandise, L.C.I 17,984 17,600 14,879 210,52 193,219 
Miscellaneous . 13,367 12,901 11,753 150,96 144,784 
Total cars loaded........... 62,306 62,805 50,201 790,892 712,638 


Total cars received from con 
nections 41,554 41,091 39,167 507,492 483,733 








and the problems introduced 
by heavy traffic 


By C. W. Gennet, Jr. 


Manager Rail Departm 


HE one-hundredth anniversary of the first rail- 

road in the United States was fittingly cele- 

brated here a few months ago. The Granite 
Railway, which was opened for traffic on October 7, 
1826, at Quincy, Mass., consisted of 234 miles of so- 
called track; and, quoting from a little book issued by 
the company in commemoration of the event, “the road- 
bed, deep enough to be beyond the reach of frost, was 
built of crushed granite, and the sleepers were made 
feet apart, on which rested 
wooden rails 12 in. high. On top of the rail was an 
iron plate 3 in. wide and ™% in. thick which was fastened 
with spikes.” But wooden rails with strips of iron on 
them have passed, along with the “Stourbridge Lion,” 
the “Tom Thumb” and the “DeWitt Clinton,” and a 
speed of a fast walk has given way to nearly 100 miles 
at intervals. The original 234 miles of road 
operated grown rapidly to something over 250,000 
miles, comprising probably 400,000 miles of tracks 
which require approximately 2,000,000 tons of heavy 
steel rails each year to maintain properly. This growth 
of American railways has been an amazing one and 
an almost endless array of statistics might be presented 
to illustrate the rapidity of changing conditions with 
which engineers have been continually confronted. 


yf stone, placed eight 


an hour 


1 has 


Loadings Increase Faster Than Weight of Rail 

C. A. Morse. chief engineer of the Rock Island, has 
quite recently given figures that for accuracy probably 
constitute the best example of the trend of practice along 
the line with which we are most concerned. He states 
that for one western railroad the weight on drivers for 
locomotives in 1905 was 49.62 tons and the 
wverage total weight of the locomotives 66.19 tons. 
In 1915 these figures were 66.90 tons and 86.60 tons 
respectively, while in 1925 they were 85.66 tons and 
106.68. Thus. in 20 vears both the weight on drivers 


all road 


and the average total weight of the locomotives in- 
creased practically 75 per cent. Mr. Morse adds that 
+» 1905 the weight of rail commonly used was about 
85 Ib. per vd. and that subsequently it was increased 
y Of 100 n some cases to 110 Ib. per yd. or 
more 

Emphasis should be laid on the point that while the 
veichts 1 locomotives just given are averages tor 
ne they no doubt represent fairly general condi- 


: Great as these increases have been, they are un- 
hte eX eded when the heaviest locomotives on 
some roads are considered: and notwithstanding the 
the weight and strength of 
the important fact remains that very often heavy 
required to run over fairly light rails; 


mcrease in 








| hefore the New England Railway 
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nt, Robert W. Hunt Company, Chicago 
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What Can Be Done to Improve the 
Quality of Steel Rails?’ 


A study of the growth of the American railways 








* Rail (Lower) tn the Same Trafic 


or putting it in another and the plainest possible form, 
the weight of rails in use has not kept pace with the 
increased weight of locomotives. 

But locomotives are not the only burden that the 
rails sustain. Freight cars also have their story of 
increased weights, as great in some cases, if not greater, 
than the axle loads of locomotives; in addition, there 
is brought in the great factor of train frequency or 
tonnage that the rails have to carry. Thus, the rail 
problem becomes a complex one, made seemingly simple, 
perhaps, by the prescription that when heavier locomo- 
tives and cars are acquired, all the rails of a lighter 
weight should be taken up and correspondingly heavier 
ones put down. ' But budgets and expense items are 
carefully pruned and even heavier rails have not always 
been the panacea expected, so that after all the engineer 
is compelled to make the best of it, and in so doing 
seeks not only co-operative effort from motive power 
officers, but also from rail manufacturers with the hope 
that the former will do their share to make the loads 
as easy to carry as possible and that the latter will 
make better rails that are safer and possessed of longer 
life. 

Stresses on Track Are Studied 

Railway engineers are fast becoming familiar with 
the work done by Professor Talbot in determining the 
stresses that occur in rails under the normal conditions 
of track and traffic. With his skill the stremmatograph 
has been made to solve various riddles in a very precise 
way, with the results worked up and made so under- 
standable as to be of immeasurable benefit. As an in- 
stance of how the imagination is tried, consider for a 
moment a modern passenger locomotive with seven pairs 
of wheels, the drivers of which are 17 ft. in circum- 
ference. One revolution of a driver at a speed of 60 
miles an hour requires about 0.2 second, and in that 
interval the stresses occurring in the rail have been 
computed for each position of the counterbalance 
throughout a complete revolution and the stresses caused 
by each of the other wheels also have been established. 

Thus the ability of the rail to sustain the loads has 
been determined and some very interesting facts brought 
out. There is no need of bearing on this matter further 


than to say that in general the stresses in rails have 
been somewhat underestimated and considerably more 
is frequently required of rails 


than was supposed. 
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Maximum stresses of as high as 60,000 Ib. per sq. in. 
were found to occur in the base of 90-lb. rails on 10 deg. 
curves, and while true that such was exceptional, still 
other results indicate emphatically the absence of any 
such factor of safety as is invariably present in the 
computations of other steel structures. One of the 
most interesting things brought out by the tests has 
been with respect to the bending action set up in rails 
and induced by traffic. Obviously, the rail deflects 
under traffic, the so-called “wave motion,” even on the 
best of track, being well known. In addition, however, 
the ratl has a lateral movement, or bending between two 
drivers for instance, amounting from 0.1 to 0.4 in. ac- 
cording to the track and curvature. Thus a twisting ac- 
tion results from the summation of the vertical and lateral 
movements, which may be an important point when con- 
sidering certain types of broken rails, for it has often 
been assumed that rails were subject only to strains of 

vertical direction and so of a comparatively simple 
character. 


Design of Locomotive Is Important 


Important deductions have been made from Professor 
Talbot's published reports and last year a paper was 
presented before your club by Mr. Lanning, mechanical 
engineer of the Santa Fe System, describing some of 
the uses that motive power men could make of the data. 
It is perfectly obvious that a better effort can be made 
to lower the peak of the stresses in rails by giving study, 
first, to the design of locomotives and cars, and, second, 
to insure the maintenance of the good so accomplished 
by careful and systematic inspection. Counterbalance, 
equalization, lateral movement, the action of the wedges, 
flat spots on wheels and many other details have a decid- 
edly important influence on rails and, as Mr. Lanning 
very aptly said, “Reduction of track stresses is important 
not only from the standpoint of safety and reduction 
of track maintenance, but also from the standpoint of 
locomotive maintenance.” 

It is essential that rails should possess a long life 
under the requirements of ordinary traffic and at the 
same time be safe against breakage. Most railroad 
officers today consider that rail breakage is paramount 
to rail wear, but the trend in many cases is an effort 
to so improve the wearing qualities that an element of 
risk is introduced \ chief engineer of distinction is 
reported to have said in effect that the rail problem 
consisted of making all of the rails as good as the 
average—a statement in which all would concur, per- 
haps, if it were not for the fact that frequent failures 
occur in what often mav be regarded as rails of the 
best quality. A striking thing to me on the subject of rail 
wear 1s that, in mv experience, all specific complaints 
involving wear have been confined either to rails laid 
on curves, where track and traffic conditions impose 
extraordinary burdens, or when laid on tangents, to a 
foot or so of the ends, where the effect of the joints 
indisputably is chiefly responsible, for the remainder of 
the same rail is not under criticism. In short, it is the 
unusual that generally gives rise to criticism of rail wear 
and, as just mentioned, the customary attempt to make 
the steel more resistant to curve wear, or batter, is liable 
to bring trouble of another kind. Rails for curved 
track, coupled with the actual track and traffic conditions 
of curves, should constitute a special problem as against 
the 80 or 90 per cent of straight track mileage, and 
deserve to be treated separately and properly, as, for 
instance, by being specially selected and possibly of 
heavier sections. 

A prominent midwestern railroad noted for its ex- 
cellence of roadbed and track and the accuracy of its 
rail records, had exactly 2,700 broken or failed rails 
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in the 12 months ending October 31, 1926, on a total 
of 4,716 miles of track. Five hundred and eighty-six, 
or 21 per cent, of these failures were due to transverse 
fissures, universally recognized as the most dangerous 
type of failure, while 1,773, or 65 per cent of the failures 
were of the head type, which, while not particularly 
dangerous, are nevertheless cause for constant anxiety 
and additional expense. This railroad, therefore, had 
slightly more than 7 rail failures every day while a 
transverse fissure showed itself every 15 hours. This 
is an alarming record, for who can tell when another 
fissure will occur under a train as did the one at 
Victoria, Miss., a few months ago which resulted in 
some 20 deaths and over 100 injuries. After all, safe 
rails are the crux of the rail problem, for the public 
demands safe traveling, and the railroads, in seeking 
safer rails, inquire how they can obtain them. 


Old and New Methods of Rail Making Compared 


Let us examine into modern rail ‘making methods, 
drawing comparisons at the same time with the practice 
30 or 40 years ago. Bessemer steel, of course, was 
rolled in the old days and heat after heat of 10 or 12 
tons was made to almost exactly the same chemical com- 
position. Now it is open-hearth steel from 100-ton 
furnaces with a considerable range in the composition 
of the heats so that one may be high in carbon and 
manganese and the next so low in those elements as 
to be noticeably different. The ingots cast in the old 
days were comparatively small, of perhaps 3,000 Ib. 
weight. Present ingots may be 24 in. square, 80 in. 
high and weigh from 12,000 to 14,000 Ibs. The old 
ingots and the present are cast in exactly the same way 
by pouring from a hole in the bottom of a ladle into 
the top of the molds. The probability is that the big 
ingots pipe and segregate more than the small ones 
did, and certainly the heating of them to a uniform 
temperature for rolling is made much more difficult, 
while the higher carbon content of the new open-hearth 
process steel also invites more harmful segregation and 
susceptibility to damage in the heating. 

The old ingots were rolled to 5-in. rails in practically 
the same number of passes given to the large ingots 
now rolled to 6%-in. rails. That is, the amount of 
work done on the steel of the old small-section rails 
was generally more than that given to the present rails. 
Finally, the old rail was cold straightened in a gag press 
exactly as is the custom on the rails of 0.85 per cent 
carbon today. While not meaning to be unmindful of 
the present day art of making rails, for candidly the 
mills are magnificent examples of metallurgical, mechan- 
ical and electrical ingenuity, it must be admitted that the 
old methods had much to commend them, and that in 
some ways the practice of today has not kept pace with 
the demand for high grade rail in the modern sections 

It is manifestly impossible to think of altering many 
of the existing conditions. Mills and processes cannot 
he trifled with or built or changed in a day. The open- 
hearth process is here to stay with its attendant large 
ingots and various uncertainties. But some things can 
be changed by proper co-operation and it is fitting to 
consider a few of them. 


“A” Rails Are Responsible for Many Failures 


Fifty-four per cent of all the head failures mentioned 
above were in the “A,” or top rails, of the ingots. The 
metal used in making the “A” rails has long been known 
to be the most unfit of any-for rails. It may be chem- 
ically segregated or physically unsound, or both. “A” 
rails comprise about 12 per cent of all that are laid. 
yet in this instance, as in others, they have provided 
over half the failures. They are sold at the same price 
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lower parts of the 
rroposed to roll the metal that makes them 
this suggestion has met with fair 
but is greatly handicapped because of the extra 
rtheless, the proposition has a 
until the adoption by the mills 


as the superior 1 trom ingots. 
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strong appeal and wi 


of some practice insuring the making of sounder ingots. 
It may be sumed that the heavier section rails, 
\bably receivit ess actual work in rolling, can stand 
e additio re hardening elements in order to 
resist wear better, and as a consequence the carbon 


been increased practically 


has 


content to a point recog- 
nized as on the border of that which makes for brittle- 
ness as against ductility [here is no reason for jeopar- 
lizing the whole product to benefit a little, and as 


previously mentioned, wear in general is not a serious 
matter [It would seem more desirable to modify the 
of rail steel by endeavoring to 
a replacement of the carbon 
with some other element, and this has actually been done 
of the medium manganese steel now being 
tried by a number This departure from regular 
practice also entails comsiderable extra cost, the value of 
which may doubtful than is the benefit derived 
from eliminating the “A” but the experiment is 
because of showing a disposition to give 


customary ct 
ductility through 


improve I 


in the case 


be more 
rails ; 
interesting 
more study and attention to the composition of rail steel. 
Some of the Bessemer rails with a top limit of 0.06 or 
0.07 per cent of and with carbon around 
will be forgotten, and it might be desirable 
it the present time to try rails made to such a composi- 


phosphorus 
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never 


tion by the open-hearth process. In addition, several 
hardening, toughening and strengthening elements are 
recognized as fit for special purposes in automobile 


steels that might prove by trial to be adequately suited 
for rail steel, even when not specially heat treated 


[t is certainly not amiss to mention the increased work 


that in most instances can be given to rail ingots in 
reducing them to rails Some 24-in. square ingots, 
weighing 13,000 Ib., are given 17 passes through the 


bloom. This takes 90 
and then the bloom is reduced to a rail in 
10 more without reheating. Some of the old 
chool do not regard this rapid passing through rolls, 
or the slower movement with frequently a heavy reduc- 
tion of as much as 25 per cent in one pass, as sufficient 
‘work” on the steel. Refinement of the grain structure 
of steel is, to a large extent, a matter of heat treatment 
ind control, but surely there is some mysterious thing 
steel that has to do with the energy used in 
shaping it and whether the heavy modern rail sections 
are getting the energy applied in a manner to achieve 
the best results is worthy of further study 


rolls to make an 8&-in 


Seci( yds. 


square 


passes 
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Rails Are Often Damaged by Straightening 

Straightening rails is a damaging process at the best, 
ind as rails have become stiffer, with the content of 
frequently at the saturation point, it is im- 
to predict when some interior rupture of the 
roscopic in size, will result from 


carbon 


1} yssible 


grain, perhaps only mi 
the blow of the gag It has apparently been left to 
the Germans to show the way to straighten rails in a 


roller bending 
] | 


machine that possesses many points of 
decides Needless to the German 
method the rail must also be strained beyond its elastic 
limit but their method of doing it is of more than pass- 
ing economical and physical importance. 

Not only were the Krupp rails shipped to the Boston 
& Maine last year all roller-straightened, but they were 
from from the bottom instead of the 
This practice, tried in the United States and even 


interest sav. by 


made ingots cast 


Ton 
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used in some special cases, presumably to provide better 
ingots, has not been freely regarded as superior to top 
casting, but, be that as it may, the results show that 
not a single piped rail was found among the 15,000 tons 
tested and inspected under the most rigid conditions at 
the Krupp plant, and that record alone speaks favorably 
for bottom casting. In fact, the Boston & Maine im- 
portation last year brought to us at least two innova- 
tions so unique to American practice as to make that 
transaction a very important one and the service that 
these rails give will be watched with interest. 

No single man, and probably no group of men, can 
write a formula that will cure the greatest transporta- 
tion system in the world of its troubles with rails. In 
30 years the tonnage carried by the railroads has in 
creased nearly 5 times. Neither a better distribution of 
wheel loads nor heavier or special rails will probably 
ever eliminate broken or some otherwise defective rails 
Railroad officers who generally formulate rail specifica- 
tions are busy men, expected to deal with many en- 
gineering matters in a day, one of which may be the 
highly specialized subject of rails. The line of least 
resistance is sometimes the easiest to follow and the 
specifications are more apt to be a compromise than 
otherwise, with the result that the improvement aimed 
for is either beclouded or inadvertently lost. Manufac 
turers in other lines have been largely instrumental in 
shaping matters for the future benefit of the railroads 
and in assisting toward the development of new devices 
as, for example, with locomotives and signals. Seem- 
ingly there are possibilities of better rails in the same 
kind of aggressive co-operative effort between makers 
and users that has been productive of the three-cylinder 
locomotives or the new No. 60,000 or the apparently 
satisfactory types of automatic train control. 


Rail Makers Must Assume More Initiative 


Thus, it seems to me that the time has come when 
the rail makers should assume more initiative than here- 
tofore, and instead of being passive to the point of 
appearing indifferent or reluctant, they should under- 
take, either singly or collectively, an energetic campaign 
aimed toward the development and improvement of that 
which has long been regarded too ethically as purely 
the buyers’ business. The manifestation of such a spirit 
of intensive helpfulness should be welcomed unhesitat- 
ingly by the railroads and taken advantage of whole- 
heartedly. The expenditure of $100,000,000 for new 
rails each year, together with the added responsibility 
toward the public that cannot be figured in money, is 
no small matter and is sufficient unquestionably to urge 
for a more constructive effort from all directions. Rail 
manufacturers can assist very materially in this impor- 
tant matter by a more generous application of their 
resources and talent. 

The problem of steel rails, therefore, is resolved into 
several different items. The information about the 
stresses set up in rails throws new light on the subject 
Manufacturing conditions, although largely fixed, re- 
quire some attention of a constructive character with 
possible modifications aiming toward a more uniform 
product and the elimination of present uncertainties. 
Specifications require further study, and, after trials and 
experiments have better developed certain facts, they 
should be drawn more carefully and written accurately. 
All of these matters must have the hearty co-operation 
from every direction of everyone concerned. Then, as 
the Granite Railway so successfully served its builders 
100 years ago, the railroads of today will benefit by 
having better wearing and safer rails to sustain the 
burdens of American transportation. 
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Division Meets 


R. H. Aishton urges heavier car loading at Atlantic City 
Study of cross hauling of empties 


recommended 


HE Transportation Division of the American 

Railway Association held its annual meeting at 

the Hotel Ambassador, Atlantic City, N. J., on 
\pril 7. J. J. Bernet, president of the Erie and chair- 
man of the division, presided. Approximately 150 rail- 
road transportation officers were in attendance. 


Mr. Aishton’s Address 


Che meeting was opened with an address by R. H. 
\ishton, president of the American Railway Association. 
Mr. Aishton dwelt upon the remarkable accomplishments 
§ railroad transportation in this country, citing the 
fact that a week previous he had watched the sunset on 
the Pacific, now he was on the Atlantic, and in the in- 
terveninge time, besides his travel, had had time to work 
one day in Chicago and two and one-half days in Wash- 
ington. He said that in spite of his long association 
with railroads he could not get away from the romance 
involved in it. He cited some records which the rail- 
roads have made in their service, but predicted bigger 
problems than ever for the current year, with one mul- 
lion-a-week loadings coming nine weeks ahead of any 
previous year 

He spoke of some of the dangers which lay ahead of 
the railroads, among them the agitation for waterways, 
motor competition and possible competition from air 
transport. Other problems making problems for rail- 
road men to solve, he said, are increasing operating costs, 
including wage increases and higher taxation 

[hese problems, he said, would have to be met by 
greater economy and efficiency in transportation service 
and it was such a body as the transportation division 
which would have to shoulder a large part of the burden 
in making this improvement. 

Continuing he said: 

“The whole future of railroad transportation depends 
on a constantly increasing betterment in service, together 
with a constantly increasing efficiency and economy in 
operation. The year 1926 set a new high mark in the 
history of the railroads. Not only did they carry with- 
out car shortage or transportation difficulties the great- 
est freight traffic in their history but they also handled 
this traffic with the greatest expedition ever achieved. 

“There is a growing need, however, for obtaining 
greater service out of each freight car. The railroads 
have brought about the faster handling of freight by 
increased efficiency in the operation of terminals and 
the movement of trains with the result that in 1926 the 
average movement per car per day was 30.4 miles, the 
highest average for any year ever reported. 

“There is a necessity, however, for the loading of 
freight cars more nearly to capacity. In order to ac- 
complish this, more intensive co-operation between the 
railroads on one hand and the shippers as well as re- 
ceivers of freight on the other is necessary. The aver- 
age load per car for all commodities in 1926 was 27.4 
tons. Had there been an increase of ene ton in the 
average load per freight car, the same transportation 
would have been produced by 80,000 fewer cars than 
were actually used. Figuring the cost of a freight car 
at approximately $1,800, this would have meant a saving 
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of about $144,000,000 in the capital investment of the 
railroads. But this saving is small compared to the sav- 
ing that will accrue to the shipping public from the 
heavier loading of freight cars, particularly when the 
freight traffic is heavy and the demand for transporta- 
tion facilities is greatest.” 

Other Speakers 

The next speaker was M. J. Gormley, chairman, Car 
Service Division, American Railway Association. Mr. 
Gormley spoke very briefly of the tremendous progress 
which had been made by the railroads since 1920 in hand- 
ling peak traffic without car shortage. ‘“‘However,” he 
added, “when we begin to think we are good it is about 
time to take another hitch in our belts.” He spoke of 
the introduction of combined threshers into the grain 
producing areas and the consequent likelihood that the 
grain would descend on the railroads more suddenly 
than ever in the past, bringing greater problems to the 
railroads striving to handle this business without car 
shortage. 

F. H. Towner, a special attorney for the American 
Railway Association, explained the investigation under- 
taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission, docket 
No. 17801, on the subject of car hire settlements between 
common carriers. The American Railway Association 
has issued a questionnaire on the subject to railroads 
subscribing to the car service and per diem agreement 
and the roads were urged to reply to this questionnaire 
thoroughly and promptly. Furthermore, it was an- 
nounced, the Commission is planning to hold hearings 
on this subject in various places throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Towner, in common with other speakers, urged 
upon the railroads the importance of being adequately 
represented at these hearings. 


Report of the General Committee 


The general committee announced the election of J. J. 
Bernet, president of the Erie, as chairman of the di- 
vision for the term expiring Apriil, 1929, and W. A. 
Worthington, vice-president of the Southern Pacific, as 
vice-chairman for the term expiring April, 1928. 

The tellers announced the election of the following 
members of the general committee, terms to expire April, 
1930: B. R. Pollock, vice-president and general man- 
ager, Boston & Maine; J. J. Bernet, president of the 
Erie; A. W. Towsley, assistant to vice-president, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; and D. W. Crombie, chief 
of transportation, Canadian National. 

During the past year the committee approved the ap- 
plication of 10 roads for admission to the car service 
and per diem agreement and recommendeé the suspension 
of one road. 

Checks were made of car records at 18 points during 
the year to determine the average time required by each 
road to handle cars in switching service, and reclaims 
allowed under per diem rule 5 were fixed in accordance 
therewith. In addition all industrial switching roads’ 
subscribers to the agreement were checked during the 
year and reclaim figures determined. 

The committee -considered jointly with the general 








Mechanical Division the question of 
economic loss in transferring bad order cars, and as a 
lt has agreed on a tentative formula which will be 
applied at important gateways to develop actual costs 


committee ot the 


of transferring bad order cars 

[he committee reported that it had recommended to 
the board of directors of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation that the Car Service Division be authorized to 
study and report on unnecessary cross hauling 
ot empty equipment by class of cars and also the practi- 
cal utilization of box cars of 100,000-Ib., 80,000-Ib. and 
60,000-Ib. capacity, respectively. 

[he general committee has suggested to the Interna- 
tional Railway Association, to be held in Madrid in 
1930, the consideration of the following question: “De- 
murrage and storage regulations on export and import 
freight held at ports of transshipment.” 

[he report of the committee was adopted 


make 


Report of Committee on Car Service 


[he committee on car service reported that the per- 
of correct loading had been good and that ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of home cars had been main- 
ained on home rails throughout the’ year, indicating a 
most excellent distribution of equipment. The commit- 
tee stated that the question was frequently raised as to 
roper to request intermediate connections 
service rule 4 bad order cars which 
an indirect connection, the com- 
mittee holding the opinion that interchange rule 2 re- 
} 


ad order cars shall be repaired by the haul- 


centage 


; 


whether it is } 
to handle under cat 
are being sent home by 
quires that 
ing line 

With reference to car service rule 5, which gives a 
road delivering regularly to a connection at any junction 
any kind of traffic in its own cars of the same class to 
require the connection to return these cars to the point 
yf interchange rather than at some junction less favor- 
able to the owning road, the committee was of the 
opinion that “there is a direct obligation upon the line 
desiring to invoke the rule to cover a regularly defined 
at the particular junction 
ire delivered and before it has 


movement of traffic to do it 


point where the loads 


a right to do so, it should be in a position to show that 
the empty cars prev iously delivered at the point where it 
desires to invoke the rule are being returned at some 
other point less favorable to it.” 


It was recommended that car service rule 8 be clari- 
fied to make sure that passenger cars delivered to a con- 
nection in freight service be paid for at the established 
per diem or for freight cars and, if inter- 

passenger service, at the rates specified in rule 
8. With reference to car service rule 11, changes were 
accordance with recommendations by 
ymmittee of the Mechanical Division to 
load limit on tank cars and live 
that no exception be made in connection 


' 
mulieage rate 


t 
recommended in 
the 


<3 : 
obviate stenciling of 


rbitration « 


poultry cars; 


with load limit markings on refrigerator cars: and that 
light weight stenciling on ends of tank cars be not re- 
quired 

\ question arose, in the absence of a local agreement, 


llowed for cost of 


the extra percentage to be all 
case of transfer of lading. The opin- 


as to 


supervision in the 


ion was that shop expense may be added to the direct 
labor cost; also store expense, including freight charges, 
to the material; and to the grand total 10 per cent for 


superintendence under this same rule the 
In the case of a bad order loaded 
car received in interchange where a transfer of load 
would be unnecessary for delivery in the local inter- 
district, but would become necessary due to re- 
the delivering road be responsible 


‘ ; 
Likewise 


question was raised: 


hang 


consignment—would 
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for the cost of transfer? The committee held the opinion 
that unless otherwise agreed the delivering road would be 
responsible on reconsigned cars but not in the case of 
reshipment, involving the making of a new contract un- 
der a new rate. 

A great deal of discussion took place on the commit- 
tee’s report with reference to car service rule 16, with 
reference to responsibility for cars containing refuse, the 
obligation to remove this being placed on the consignee. 
The committee announced that it was making a study of 
the subject and would submit its recommendations at a 
later date. It was pointed out that this rule is now 
recommendatory. A great deal of sentiment was mani- 
fested that the rule should be made mandatory, but after 
considerable discussion the committee’s recommendation 
vas adopted. 

The committee reported on its campaign for heavier 
car loading, together with the report-on loading per- 
formance which it has designed for the railroads to make 
each month to the Car Service Division, which the lat- 
ter will transmit monthly to the shippers’ advisory 
boards for consideration by the commodity committees 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Records 


Che committee on records issued its opinion with ret- 
erence to four questions which came up under the 
instructions on movement of tank cars of private owner- 
ship, Circular D. I1-225. 

The committee recommended that the, following para- 
graph be added to per diem rule 5, paragraph (c): 
“ However, a car handled in intermediate switching serv- 
ice which is delayed on the intermediate switching road 
over midnight of the date received on account of being 
held under rule 15 is not subject to immediate reclaim.” 
\nother suggested change provides for a reclaim equal 
to actual per diem on trap or ferry cars in switching 
sevice originating or destined to points outside the 
switching district, provided the movement is duly author- 
ized by tariff and subject to a switching charge and pro- 
vided that such reclaim shall not exceed three days on 
any one car. These recommendations were approved 
for submission to a letter ballot. Appropriate changes in 
the switching reclaim rules were also approved for letter 
hallot. A proposal to change per diem rule 13 to cover 
the presentation and handling all reclaims under per 
diem rule 5 and rule 2 of the code of switching reclaim 
rules were approved for submission to letter ballot, as 
was also a change to provide for handling of reclaims 
under per diem rule 14, to make this rule cover all re- 
claims under per diem rules. 

Changes in per diem rule 14 were recommended and 
approved for submission to letter ballot to place in 
every instance the responsibility for per diem on the 
erring road where cars are detained on account of rail- 
road error; to provide for reclaim where cars are de- 
tained on a subscriber road due to an error by a non-sub- 
scriber and vice versa; to provide for the elimination of 
rule 3 in the code of switching reclaim rules, and in- 
corporate it into rule 14; defining “junction station 
where received” and “billed destination,” and to write 
into the rule all interpretations now in effect. 

The committee reported the assignment of reporting 
marks for cars in both railroad and private ownership 
brought up-to-date. 

The report was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Demurrage, 
Storage, Reconsignment and Diversion 


The committee reported favorably on a proposed 
change in demurrage rule 3, approved by the National 
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Industrial Traffic League, to the effect that: On cars 
for loading on other than public delivery tracks, the time 
will be computed from the first 7 a. m. after actual or 
constructive placement and without notice of actual 
placement. On cars for public delivery tracks time will 
be computed the same, but if not placed within 24 hours 
after 7 a. m. of the date for which ordered, time will be 
computed from the first 7 a. m. after notice of placement 
is sent or given to consignor. 

With reference to proposed changes in demurrage 
rule 4, section E, agreement was reported with the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League and joint recommenda- 
tions submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Two interpretations by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with reference to demurrage rule 9 were noticed. 

The committee gave as its opinion that it is not a part 
of the carrier’s duty under its line haul rate to spot cars 
so that a designated side will be accessible for unloading. 

The committee reported that whereas demurrage de- 
creased 33 per cent from 1920 to 1925, there had been no 
marked improvement in securing prompt release of re- 
frigerator cars held for unloading or reconsigning. Re- 
ports received by the Car Service Division in the period 
from July to October, 1926, show only 67.9 per cent 
released within free time. The shippers’ advisory boards 
have 145 committees working on this problem at the pres- 
ent time. 

\ttention was called to the fact that consignees fre- 
quently demand additional free time because of over- 
charge in assessed demurrage under demurrage rule 8, 
section C. The committee pointed out that demurrage 
charges are separate from transportation charges, which 
latter alone section C refers to. 

Proposed changes in rules 1 to 6 applying to stor- 
age charges on explosives were approved. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Report of Committee on Freight Handling Service 


The committee reported revised rules with reference 
to loading of grains and similar commodities in sacks. 
It recommended that each individual railroad give spe- 
cial attention to the matter of rough handling of cars. It 
advocated the more thorough cleansing of cars contami- 
nated with oils, chemicals or obnoxious odors and sub- 
mitted detailed reports on the best cleansing methods. 
The report of the committee was adopted and its spe- 
cific methods approved as recommended practice. 


Rates and Prices on Livestock 


HE livestock producer or shipper was the prin- 

cipal beneficiary of the increased prices of 1926, 

freight charges and other costs of distribution 

having remained practically stationary during the year, 

according to a study made by the Bureau of Railway 

Economics, ' 

When stated in terms of the average dollar paid for 

livestock, freight charges showed a reduction. The dis- 

tribution of each dollar paid by purchasers of livestock, 

which includes cattle and calves, hogs, and sheep, fol- 
ows 


Item 1924 1925 1926 
To freight 5.6 cents 4.5 cents 43 cents 
To other distribution costs 3.0 cents 2.5 cents 2.3 cents 
lo the producer or shiprer 91.4 cents 93.0 cents 93.4 cents 

Total aA : . 100.0 cents 100.0 cents 100.0 cents 


The study was based on the sales of livestock in 1924, 
1925 and 1926 at ten of the largest livestock markets. 
That livestock raising is of great commercial impor- 
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tance to the American farmer is shown by the fact that 
about 21 per cent of the total gross income of the farm- 
er comes from that source. This is only exceeded by 
the gross income derived from dairy and poultry 
products. 

Cattle and Calves 


The average net proceeds to the seller of cattle and 
calves increased materially during the period included 
in the study, advancing from $45.21 per head in 1924 to 
$50.10 in 1925 and $54.16 in 1926, or an increase in the 
last year of nearly 20 per cent over 1924. During the 
three years the average freight charge decreased slightly 
from 5.8 cents per dollar in 1924 to 4.7 cents in 1926, 
while there also was a decrease in the costs of distri- 
bution. 

“The increase in the price per 100 Ib. paid by the pur- 
chaser,” according to the study, “with a slight decrease in 
freight and other distribution costs combined, resulted in 
a material increase in the net proceeds to the seller, 
namely, from $5.93 per 100 Ib. in 1924 to $6.54 in 1925 
and to $7.00 in 1926, an increase in 1926 over 1924 of 
18 per cent. 

“Of the total price paid by the purchaser, 5.8 cents per 
dollar were absorbed by freight charges in 1924, declin- 
ing to 5.0 cents in 1925 and to 4.7 cents in 1926; 28 
cents were absorbed by other costs of distribution in 
1924, decreasing to 2.5 cents in 1925 and to 2.4 cents in 
1926 ; while that part accruing to the seller was 91.4 cents 
in 1924, increasing to 92.5 cents in 1925 and to 92.9 
cents in 1926.” 


Hogs 


“The average net proceeds per head to the seller of 
hogs also increased considerably during that period, 
having been $15.05 in 1924, $22.61 in 1925 and $26.85 
in 1926, an increase in the last year of more than 78 per 
cent over 1924. The increase in price per 100 Ib. paid 
by the purchaser, while freight charges remained sta- 
tionary and other distribution costs practically so, re- 
sulted in a material increase in the net. proceeds to the 
seller, namely, from $6.75 per 100 Ib. in 1924 to $10.46 
in 1925 and to $11.61 in 1926, an increase in 1926 over 
1924 of 72 per cent. 

“Of the total price paid by the purchaser, 5.1 cents out 
of each dollar were absorbed by freight charges in 1924, 
declining to 3.3 cents in 1925 and to 3.0 cents in 1926; 
3.2 cents were absorbed by other costs of distribution in 
1924, decreasing to 2.3 cents in 1925 and to 1.9 cents in 
1926; while that part accruing to the seller increased 
from 91.7 cents in 1924 to 94.4 cents in 1925 and to 95.1 
cents in 1926.” 


Sheep 


“Figured on the hundred-pound basis, the average 
price paid by the purchaser of sheep increased from 
$12.42 per 100 Ib. in 1924 to $14.42 in 1925 and de- 
clined to $13.96 in 1926. The increase in. 1926 over 
1924 was about 12 per cent. The average freight charge 
was 74 cents per 100 Ib. in 1924, 75 cents in 1925 and 
73 cents in 1926; other costs of distribution increased 
from 37 cents in 1924 to 38 cents in 1925 and to 41 cents 
in 1926, there being a slight increase over the entire 
period in the distribution and transpbdréation items com- 
bined. 

“Of the total price paid by the purchaser, 6.0 cents out 
of each dollar were absorbed by freight charges in 1924, 
decreasing to 5.2 cents in 1925, then increasing to 5.3 
cents in 1926; 3.0 cents were absorbed by other costs 
of distribution in 1924, decreasing to 2.7 cents in 1925, 
then increasing to 2.9 cents in 1926; while that part 
accruing to the seller was 91.0 cents in 1924, 92.1 cents 
in 1925 and 91.8 cents in 1926.” 


' 
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C. & E. |. Train 
Control 


Approved 
Wasuinctoxr, D. C 
Commerce Commission has issued 
Division 1, approving with excep- 
tions the installation of the automatic train-stop 
system of the Miller Train Control Corporation on the 
Haute district of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
from Danville, Ill, to Clinton, Ind., 35.5 miles of double 
track. This portion of the Terre Haute district adjoins 
that the Chicago division which is equipped 
same type of device. Thirty-three locomotives 
ire equipped, making a total of 137 C. & E. I. locomo- 
tives equipped under both orders of the commission. 
operate on or over both portions of 
the equipped division. In addition to these C. & E. I. 
locomotives, there are also 30 locomotives of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern which operate over the train-stop ter- 
the C. & E. L., for a distance of about 81 miles, 
ind these locomotives are also equipped 


HE Interstate 


an order, by 


1 erre 


portion of 
with the 


These locomotives 


ritory oO 


The exceptions and the requirements as to inspection, 
maintenance, etc., are as follows: 

T he positive top \ ilves must be so corrected that they 

perf I nded function without fail, preventing the 

release of the brak ifter an automatic application until the 

rain has be rought to a stop. The various failures of these 

aly vhich were obse d during the inspection involved those 

f the pert ed ve especially and the spring which ts 


must be so located or » constructed 
that they be brought to a stop 


brakes can be effected after an automatic 


motive " t require 


1ipp motives must not be operated in road 
ervice in train-stop territory unless double-heading behind a 
motive the p equipment of which is in service. 


Locomotive with the device cut out must not be run in 


train-stop territory unless double 


ud service from terminals in 
wding behind locomotive the train-stop equipment of which 
When necessary to operate locomotives through to terminals 
vith the 1in-stop device cut out account failure enroute, special 
protection must be provided 
1 Locomotives equipped with the New York slide-valve 
val led some instances during the inspection to 
make the required brake-pipe reduction. Oral assurance has 


this inspection that this difficulty has been 


Careful check should be made to insure 
it this has been fully covered 


Inspection, Tests, Maintenance 


Thorough and complete inspection and test of all parts of 
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equipped territory should be made upon their arrival at designated 
inspection and repair points. All seals should be inspected to 
ascertain whether broken or not and it should be noted whether 
the apparatus is properly cut in service. The regular departure 
tests should invariably be made. 

2. At the time of the inspection there was much evidence 
that the locomotive apparatus was not being properly maintained, 
notwithstanding the fact that instructions for maintenance were 
quite complete and in effect. Informal advice has been received 
to the effect that since the inspection was finished, steps have 
been taken to correct this condition. The matter is of great 
importance. 

Greater care should be exercised to keep the train-stop ap- 
paratus free from water, since a false-clear operation might be 
caused by ice in the piping. One case occurred during the in- 
spection m which the hose connecting the actuating cylinder with 
the ramp shoe was frozen, while in another case the check valve 
at the shoe was frozen. The first case resulted in two false- 
clear failures with a passenger train. 

4. Enginemen should show on their work reports as com- 
plete information as practicable covering all cases of train-stop 
failure in order to assist the terminal maintenance men in 
promptly locating defects for correction. 

5. Braking distances should be carefully checked to insure 
that they are adequate in all cases for the speeds which trains 
are permitted to make. 

6. Arrangements should be made which will afford maximum 


signal and train-stop protection to main-track traffic at cross 
overs. 
7. A greater degree of protection would be afforded at Cayuga 


crossing if the tracks of the Nickel Plate were equipped with 
track circuits and detector locking. 


Railway Wage 
Statistics for January 


Wasuincton, D. 

LASS I railroads reported to the Interstate Com 

merce Commission a total of 1,724,243 employees 

as of the middle of the month of January, a de- 
crease of 49,621, or 2.8 per cent, as compared with re- 
turns for the preceding month. The total compensation 
was $244,565,629, a decrease of $8,373,862, or 3.3 per 
cent. Compared with the returns for the corresponding 
month last year, the number of employees shows an in- 
crease of 0.3 per cent, the commission’s summary states, 
but owing principally to an increase of 1 cent in the 
average straight-time hourly earnings, the total com- 
pensation shows an increase of 2 per cent. 

The commission includes with its statement the follow- 
ing table showing the range in monthly fluctuation in 
employment in selected groups (on the basis of hours 
per working day) for twenty leading railroad systems 
in the calendar year 1926: 


» equipment on locomotives operated in train-stop 
Ratio of employment in months of largest and smallest employment to annual average 
Maintenance of Maintenance of Transportation (other than Transportation 
way and structures equipment and stores train, engine, and yard (train and engine) 

_ - ———————x~mce“ = ———-- ee sae - 
Maxi Mini Differ Maxi- Mini- Differ- Maxi- Mini- Differ- Maxi- Mini Differ 
mum mum ence mum mum ence mum mum ence mum mum ence 
(per (per (per (per (per (per (per (per (per (per (per (per 
Name of system cent ) cent cent) cent) cent) cent) cent) cent) cent) cent) cent) cent ) 
Pent vania Systen 11 BS. 2 22.4 105.9 95.7 10.2 103.3 96.5 6.8 110.1 90.3 19.8 

New York Central Line 118.¢ 78.4 40.2 106.7 94.7 12.0 103.4 95.9 7.5 105.5 93.1 12 
Southern Pacific Lines 111.0 89.1 21.9 105.6 91.1 14.5 106.6 93.1 13.5 110.2 90.4 19.8 
Atlantic Coast Line Syst 107 v1 16.5 106.2 97.4 8.8 107.5 94.6 12.9 116.1 91.7 24.4 
Raltimore & Ohio Syster 133.1 71.9 61.2 108.8 95.6 13.2 106.8 94.6 12.2 112.4 87.3 25.1 
Illinois Central Systen 1 as] 28.2 106.9 03.4 13.5 104.9 95.2 9.7 105.0 040 11.0 
Atchison System 118.2 73.3 44.9 105.4 94.5 10.9 111.0 91.5 19.5 116.7 81.5 35.2 
Southern Ry. Systen 108.¢ »? 16.¢ 106.2 92. 13.6 104.1 96.0 8.1 108.8 1.3 17.5 
Chicago & North Western System 132.3 65 67.3 101.4 98.7 2.7 105.4 94.0 11.4 107.8 91.7 16.1 
Missour Pacific System 111.0 92.9 18.1 101.8 95.2 6.6 103.2 96.5 6.7 106.0 90.9 15.1 
I'nion Pacific Systen 124.0 76.4 47.¢ 104.0 90.8 13.2 107.9 90.4 17.5 122.8 87.7 35.1 

Chicag Milwaukee & St Paul 

Ry. Ce 34.2 61.4 72.8 111.1 92.4 18.7 104.9 94.7 10.2 110.0 91.0 19.0 
Rurlineton R . 3.6 60.5 63.1 106.2 96.1 10.1 104.8 95.1 9.7 114.5 89.6 24.9 
Mew Hawen Sveten 115.0 74.8 40.2 105.4 96.7 8.7 105.5 96.4 9.1 103.8 93.9 9.9 
Chesapeake & Oh Ss 109.8 82.1 27.7 103.2 97.8 5.4 104.9 94.1 10.8 111.6 85.0 26.6 
Rack Island Line 116.6 84.8 31.8 104.9 93.1 11.8 103.1 96.0 7.1 105.6 91.8 13.8 
Frie Syaten 11.1 86 24.5 107.2 86.7 20.5 103.2 95.7 7.5 109.9 92.6 17.3 
st Northern Ry. ( 137.5 60 77.2 108.4 94.0 14.4 106.9 92.8 14.1 132.8 83.4 494 
Norfol und Western R ( 119.9 78.4 41.5 101.9 98.3 3.6 104.5 95.7 a2 113.9 as 2 286 
Northern Pacific R Cc . 129 72.1 57.2 101.7 98.4 3.3 106.6 94.1 12.5 115.0 91.1 23.9 
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fotive Design of Rail Motcr Car Makes 183 Miles Every Day 


m Service 


Rail Motor Car Service on B. & M. 


Twenty cars daily protect 130 train schedules and run 3,000 
miles—Each car receives four hours 
service attention daily 


HE Boston & Maine owns 24 rail motor cars, the 

operation of which covers approximately 60 per 

cent of the total route mileage of the system. 
[hey run on routes in Massachusetts, from Boston to 
Springfield, Fitchburg, Lawrence and Marlboro and to 
Portsmouth, N. H.; also between Salem and Lowell. 
[hey operate over two routes between Worcester, Mass., 
and Concord, N. H., while in New Hampshire several 
branch lines are served from Concord, Manchester, Plym- 
outh, Rochester and Milford. There is also local motor 
car service on main lines out of Springfield, Mass., be- 
tween North Adams, Mass., and Troy, N. Y., and be- 
tween Concord, N. H., and White River Junction, 
Vermont. 


The Equipment 


Pertinent information concerning these cars is listed 
in the table. Three of the cars are equipped with 175- 
hp. motors, six with 190-hp. motors, one with a 225-hp. 
motor, three with 250-hp. motors and ten with 275-hp. 
motors. Only one car is equipped with a 75-hp. motor ; 
this does not pull a trailer while all the others do on 
most of the runs. Electric drive is provided for 16 of 
the cars and mechanical drive for the remaining eight 
cars. Eight of the cars are heated with forced hot air 
and the remaining 16 with hot water. All of the cars, ex- 
cept one, are provided with baggage compartments. One 
car has a baggage capacity for 1,000 Ib., seven cars for 
2,000 Ib., and the remainder for 3,000 Ib. 

[he trailer capacity is dependent on the capacity of 
the power unit. Six of the cars require a special trailer 
or a light weight coach and will handle a trailer load of 
from 18 to 20 tons. All of the other cars will handle a 
trailer load of 35 tons or less. 


Operation 


\ little over a year ago the B. & M. decided to use rail 
motor cars to replace steam operation on some branch 
lines and to improve local train service by operating 
additional trains. A few cars of one type were first pur- 
chased. After these had been in service for a short 
time and had proved their value, it was decided to enlarge 
the scope of the operation. With this in mind, several 
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cars were purchased of each of the different types man- 
ufactured. Only gasoline is used as a fuel. 

When the cars were first put into service, difficulty was 
experienced in getting the enginemen to bid in the jobs 
of operating them. However, after the first cars were 
provided with crews, the advantages of operating rail 
motor cars over that of operating a locomotive began to 
be apparent to them and they jealously guard their rights 
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The Heavy Lines Indicate the Portion of the B. & M. 
System Over which Rail Motor Cars Operate 


to these runs. At the present time as soon as a motor 
car run is open the job is quickly bid in. 

When the cars were put into service, the reaction of 
the traveling public toward them was carefully studied. 
\t first the public considered the cars as a novelty. They 
were well patronized at the outset. Mdhy letters were 
received commenting on the cleanliness of these cars as 
comnared with that of trains hauled by locomotives. 
Very few complaints were received. The main criticism 
referred to the odor..of gas in the cars while they were 
at a stand-still. This was caused by running the engine 
until the train came to a full stop, thus permitting the 
exhaust gases to drift into the cars. It was overcome by 
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itting the engi ff about 300 ft. from the station and 
drifting i Chis allows the gases to exhaust out through 
the roof and clears the exhaust line so that there are 
no gases left to filter into the cars when the train is at a 


[he cars can maintain as fast a schedule as.a locomo- 
tive. Some of them have run as fast as 6/ m.p.h., but 
they are all restricted to 55 m.p.h. owing to the mechani- 
cal stresses set up when going at a higher speed. Some 
of the cars oj te over territories which have grades 
ranging from .35 to .40 per cent. 

[he average length of run per day per car for the 20 
cars in service is 150 miles and the greatest mileage per 
day made by a car is 244 miles. Consideration is being 
given to running a rail motor car from Boston, Mass., to 
Troy, N. Y., and return, a main line run of 384 miles per 
day During the winter each car is fitted with a snow 
plow and snow has had little effect in retarding the sched- 
ules of these units. These cars have operated through 
snow from 8 in. to 10 in. deep above the rails and have 
plowed through snow drifts 2™% ft. high for a distance of 
200 ft. of more. The rail motor cars have completed 
their schedules when steam locomotives have required as- 
sistance to bring in their trains; this is because of the 
small wheels and better traction. 

In some of the motor cars equipped with hot water 
heating systems, the car heater 1s arranged to heat 
the engine cooling water system to prevent freezing in 
cold weather [To prevent the water from freezing in 
the other cars, glycerine was tried, but it was found that 
it leaked past the rubber water-seal cylinder sleeve rings 


CTs 


ind its use was discontinued. Alcohol is effective but 
unreliable, as the alcohol and water mixture has a ten- 
dency to boil so readily that it is difficult to know just 
how much alcohol is in the water system. For that rea- 
son water alone is used To be on the safe side in the 
winter, the water is removed at the end of the day’s run 
ed in the morning 


ind rephk 


No difficulty has been experienced during the hot 
weather to keep the water cool. In fact it has been 
found difficult to keep it hot enough for the motor to 
operate efficient! [his condition is particularly true 


where many stops are made 
The Boston & Maine is the first railroad to equip rail 
motor cars with automatic train control; two cars are 


now so equipped One car, 61 ft. in length, operates 
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between Boston and Fitchburg, Mass., a distance of 50 
miles and the other car, 73 ft. in length, operates be- 
tween Boston and Marlboro, Mass., a distance of 32 
miles. No difficulty has been experienced in operating 
automatic signals with rail motor cars. 


Failures and Maintenance 


Since the cars have been in service there have been 
few failures chargeable to defective equipment or weak- 
ness in design. Most of the failures have been man 
failures, such as allowing the water to get low in the bat- 
teries, failure to replace blown fuses, etc. These were 
primarily due to the fact that the men operating and 
maintaining the cars were not thoroughly familiar with 
their construction and operating requirements. 

When working out the organization for maintenance, 
these units had to be considered both as cars and as loco- 
motives. The locomotive department is held responsible 
for the maintenance of all the power equipment, includ- 
ing the power trucks, and the car department is held re- 
sponsible for repairs to the car body, trailer trucks, and 
the heating system. 

The mechanical superintendent has two assistants, the 
superintendent of locomotive maintenance and the super- 
intendent of car maintenance, who are held responsible 
for the co-operation of their respective departments for 
the proper maintenance of these units. The superinten- 
dent of locomotive maintenance has under his jurisdic- 
tion a supervisor of rail motor car maintenance with one 
assistant, whose duties are to supervise repairs and main- 
tain inspection. 

Mechanics trained to handle inspection and repairs are 
located at each terminal where the cars lay over. Each 
car receives the attention of at least one mechanic at each 
lay-over period. If two cars lay over at a terminal, one 
man can handle both, as an average of only four hours 
per car per day is required for their maintenance. In 
case of emergency, the supervisor and his assistant are 
available for inspecting, locating troubles and assisting 
at outlying points where a one-man terminal needs ad- 
ditional help. 

So far, only light repairs have been made to the cars 
since they have been in service but a little more than a 
year. In anticipation of the heavy repairs to be made in 
the future, however, plans have been made to establish a 
motor car repair department at the Billerica shops. A 











Type and Service Assignments of Boston & Maine Rail Motor Cars—April 7, 1927 





g iypeo Engine Ty 
Car ( . Electro Motiv Winton, 175 hp. 
e a ( ( EF} » Motive Winton, 175 hr 
( ( } tro Motiv Winton, 175 hp.. 
Brill 250 Brill Westinghouse 
i Bradley Car ¢ Electro Motive Winton, 275 h 
18 Osg B: ar { Electro Motive Winton, 275 hr 
18 Ose Bra ( ( Electro Motive Winton, 275 hy 
Oe Bra Car ( Electro Motive. ..Winton, 275 hy 
Osgo Bradley Car ( Electro Motive Winton, 275 hp 
** Ose Ry Car ( Electro Motive Winton, 275 hr 
Ose Br ( ( Electro Motive Winton, 275 hp 
Ose R Car ( Ele » Motive Winton, 275 hp 
Osgood Br a ar Electro Motive Winton, 275 hy 
“ee Se | s Ce Svkes Sterling, 225 h 
‘ tT. G. Brill ¢ Brill 5 Midwest, 75 hy 
T Br ( I . Winton, 190 hp 
G. Br ( I Winton, 190 hy 
G. R ( I Winton, 190 hy 
1924 ¥.G ( Brill 75 Winton, 190 hy 
1 G. Brill ¢ B 1 7 Winton, 190 hr 
T G. Brill ¢ Brill 7 Winton, 190 hp 
T. G. Brill ¢ Brill 250 Brill Westinghouse 
250 hp 
IG.RB ( 250 Brill Westinghouse 
250 hp 
80 Osgood Bradley ¢ Electro Motive. ..Winton, 275 hp 
* Sunday trair ** Not assigned; out of service since Nov. 19 


Trips Miles Per 
Per Day Except 


pe of Drive Assigned Routes Da) Sunday 
. Electri Reate Gerwles «das ovceédede cs 
. Electri Winchenden and Concord. N. H ; 2 120 
. Electric ..Lincoln and Plymouth, N. H... 6 129 
Electric Springfield and Northampton, Mass. 12 205 

Springfield and Northampton, Mass.... 4 68* 
. Electric Manchester, N. and Portland, Me., via 

Portsmouth and Dover... y 200 
- Electri Beston and Fitchburg, Mass 4 121 
. Electri Laconia and Dover, N. H..... niin 4 185 
Electric Hillsboro, N .. and Worcester, Mass 3 192 
. Electric Concord, N. H., and Worcester, Mass 161 
pUOOUER. ccc cccncccocesceesetescessenneeesseuns ean 
. Electric Worcester, Mass., and Elmwood, N. H 3 163 
Electric Boston, Marlboro and Lancaster, Mass... . 3 18 
- Electric Boston, Lawrence, Mass., and Portsmouth, Me 217 
«Mechanical... .. aa ee es Ee Baa : 
- Mechanica! Milford, N. H., Ayer, Mass., and Greenville, 
Ma Ee Sboedcccn eneeidus ebaas 97 

- Mechanica Salem, Lowell and Lawrence, Mass 6 98 
- Mechanic North Adams, Mass., and Troy, N. Y 2 96 
. Mechanica Lowell, Lowell Jct. and Ayer, Mass 8 84 

Lowell and Lowell, Jct., Mass... 8 68* 
. Mechanical. ..Concord and White River Jct., Mass 2 140 
- Mechanical. ..Wolfboro and Sanbornville, N. H. 8 96 
- Mechanical... Rochester, N. H., and Portland, Me 2 10¢ 
-Electric...... Hillsboro and Manchester, N. H... 2 108 
Electric... 
.Electric.:.... Boston and Springfield, Mass....... : ‘ 2 244 


account collision *** Not assigned; awaiting transmission development. 


+ Alternate . tt Not assigned; out of service since Nov. 11, account accidentally burned interior passenger compartment 
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shed 209 ft. long by 60 ft. wide 
is located at this point. It has two tracks, one of which 
is a track; the other is to be elevated that a 
mechanic can work under a gasoline engine without 
danger of suffocation. The shop will be equipped with 
a full complement of machine tools and handling equip- 
ment necessary for the maintenance of this type of a car. 
At the outset the working force will consist of a fore- 
man, six mechanics and four helpers. 


locomotive inspection 


pit SU 


The Problem of Spare Parts 


\s the cars were put into service a stock of spare 
parts, as recommended by the builders, was purchased. 
Errors were made in overstocking certain parts and cer- 
tain items of the stock have not moved fast enough. 
However, in general, the suggestions received from the 
manufacturers relative both to spare parts and to main- 
As the B. & M. places 


tenance have been very helpful. 
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line. This is an average of 1.3 train-miles per gallon of 
fuel which was maintained during the preceding 12 
weeks. 


Claim Payments Decrease 


HE claim payments for 1926, as reported by Class 

I carriers of the United States and Canada to 

the Freight Claim Division of the American 
Railway Association, totalled $38,187,315, as compared 
with $38,772,097 in 1925, a decrease of $584,782 or 1.5 
per cent. For the United States alone, the amounts 
were $35,785,779 in 1926 and $36,760,941 in 1925. The 
number of claims presented to United States and Cana- 
dian carriers in 1926 totalled 2,491,856 as compared with 
2,380,823 in 1925, or an increase of 4.7 per cent. The 
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A Special B. & M. Design of Brill Rail Motor Car which Has No Baggage Compartment 


the revenue earning value of the cars at from $50 to $100 
a day, it takes the attitude that it is better to be on the 
safe side with its stock of spare parts rather than to lose 
service time while awaiting an order and shipment from 
the factory 

When attempting to analyze the operating expense 
figures for these cars, consideration must be given to 
such factors as the comparative expense of operating 
steam trains in the same service, the character of the road 
and the number of miles made by each car, since they 
effect the service of each car and hence the significance 
of general averages is very limited. A general indication 
of the cost of the motor car service, however, may be 
gained from the fact that the expense for the operation 
and maintenance of 13 cars for the ten months ending 
December 31, 1926, averaged 49 cents per train mile. 
This figure includes only the direct charges for operation 
and repairs and does not include the carrying charges. 
It is comparable with the cost per train-mile in steam 
service as the indirect charges are not included in the 
final figure. 

The carrying charges, which includes depreciation, in- 
surance and interest, ranges, approximately from 11 cents 
to 19 cents per train mile, depending on the value of the 
car and the number of miles it makes during the month. 
During the week of March 24, nineteen motor, cars were 
in service, making 14,571 train-miles and with their 
trailers, 25,375 car-miles. They used 11,201 gal. of gaso- 





number of claims presented per million revenue ton miles 
was 5.6 in 1926 as compared with 5.7 in 1925. The 
ratio to gross freight earnings was 0.74 per cent in 1926 
compared with 0.81 per cent in 1925. The amount paid 
per car originated in the United States in 1926 was 67 
cents, 53,309,644 cars having been handled, while in 1925 
it was 72 cents, a total of 51,224,152 cars having been 
handled. The average claim paid by carriers of the 
United States and Canada in 1926 is estimated at $15.32, 
while in 1925 it was $16.39. 

Of the causes resulting in payments, rough handling, 
unlocated damage, delay, defective equipment, wrecks, 
loss of entire package, concealed damage and other un- 
located loss, each exceeded $1,000,000. Of these, the 
amount charged to rough handling was $9,624,342, an 
increase of 5.7 per cent over last year and unlocated loss 
totaled $7,538,047, an increase of 7.5 per cent over last 
year. Claims due to delay totalled $3,380,936, or a de- 
crease of 22.5 per cent, while those due to defective 
equinment totalled $3,047,299, a decredse of 14.6 per 
cent. Among other causes which showed a marked de- 
crease were other unlocated loss 12.3 per cent, robbery of 
entire package 11.9 per cent, improper refrigeration and 
ventilation 19.9 per cent, and other robbery 12 per cent. 
Fire claims showed an increase of 34.7 per cent. 

Of the commodities, fresh fruit and vegetable pay- 
ments totalled $8,293,529 or 21.7 per cent of the total 
claim payments. Unlocated damage was responsible for 
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$1,283,649 of these payments, rough handling of cars 
$2,320,131, and delay $2,416,283. Livestock contributed 
$2,368,538 or 6.2 per cent of the total payments. Un- 
located damage on this commodity totalled $839,712, 

$534,395 and delay $471,672 
iture totalled $1,992,578 or 5.2 per 
which unlocated damage amounted to 
e $556,290 and concealed damage 


ugh handling of cars 
new furn 
total, of 


rough handling 


Claims on 
cent of the 
. _ 

S$O64..376. 


$561.765 


Miller Train Control 
On the Monon 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
11 made public an order entered by Division 1 
authorizing the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
the: type of train-stop device installed un- 
der its first order, of June 13, 1922, between Hammond 
and Monon, Ind. This action was taken in response to 
a petition filed by the railroad on March 9 askimg-author- 
ity to stop operating and to take out the imtermittent in- 
ductive train-stop device of the Sprague Safety Control 
& Signal Corporation, which had been installed on that 
division under the first order of the commission and had 
been approved by the commission, and to substitute in 
lieu thereof the intermittent induction type of the Miller 
[rain Control Corporation. It also.asked for additional 
time within which to equip its line with the Miller device 
from Hammond to Indianapolis in compliance with the 
requirements of the first and second orders, but the com- 
mission has denied the petition as to any extension be- 
yond July 1 under its order of January 14, 1924. 

The installation is to be made under a contract between 
the railroad and the General Railway Signal Company, 
which, as previously announced, has a co-license agree- 
ment to manufacture and sell the Miller device, and this 


ville to change 


is to be the first installation of the Miller device made by 
the G. R. S. Company under that agreement. Work is 
now in progress on the 163 miles of line involved: in 


the two orders and provision is also made in the contract 
for an extension beyond the two divisions. The system 
selected by the Monon embraces the same principles em- 
loyed in the llation on the Toledo-Detroit division 

the New York Central 

\s a result of its investigations and negotiations, the 
the road has decided that for various rea- 
better to adopt the Miller device, and 
las made an arrangement with the manufacturer where- 
by it can install that system between Hammond and In- 
dianapolis and equip all its locomotives operating over 
little more than it would cost to go 
head and instal any other reputable system of train con- 
Monon and Indianapolis.” The petition 
ays that in its opinion the Miller device “is better suited 
to applicant’s requirements than any other train-stop de- 
which it is familiar, and applicant is also of 
the opinion that the expense of maintaining said Miller 
less than the expense of maintaining the 
has installed between Hammond 


insta 


petition 


sAaVs 
ay 


ons it would be 


those divisions, “for 


trol between 


vice with 


will be 
system which it now 
ind Monon 
‘Applicant says that the Sprague system is functioning 
satisfactorily, but for various reasons applicant deems it 
wise to adopt and instal said Miller device in lieu of any 
other system which it has investigated.” Unless some 
unforeseen or unavoidable delays occur, the petition says, 
take out the present system between Hammond 


levice 


it can 


ind Monon and completely instal the Miller system be- 
tween Hammond and Indianapolis by November 1. 
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Capitalization and Income 
Wasuincton, D. ¢ 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of 
Statistics, has issued a preliminary statement of 
the capitalization and income of Class I railways 
for the year 1926, the third issue of a compilation of 
special reports containing selected items for the roads as 
a whole, by districts, and individually, for the purpose of 
furnishing figures frequently called for and not appear- 
ing in the monthly reports, which otherwise would not 
be available before the preparation of the Preliminary 
\bstract of Statistics of Common Carriers. The totals 
differ somewhat from the corresponding figures in the 
December issue of the summary of revenues and ex- 
penses because the present statement does not include 
data for the Alabama & Vicksburg and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific for the period prior to June 2, 1926, 
when the properties of those two roads were leased to 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley. 

The total capitalization of the Class I railroads was 
$18,732,355,349. The summary for the Class I roads 
of the United States; -not-including switching and ter- 
minal companies, follows: 


Item 
. Miles of road owned (single track) 184,216.50 
: 236,096.32 


. Average miles of road qpenetes". 
. Common stock .. 

. Preferred stock ...... 
> Total capital -stock....... 
. Funded debt unmmatured. 

. Other long-term debt. 


1 

2 

3 $5,965,010,476 
4 

5 

6 

8. Total tong-term debt... .. 
9 

0 

1 

2 

; 

4 

6 


1,752,140,025 
7,717,150,501 
10,614,631,794 
400,573,054 
11,015,204,848 
18,732,355,349 


. Grand total capitalization... 


10. Railway operating revenues... 6,379,480,934 
11. Total maintenance expenses. .. 2,148,521,372 
12. Railway operating expenses. . 4,666,257,134 
13. Railway tax accruals............ 388,682,37 
14. Railway operating imcome....... 1,322,692,955 
15. Equipment and joint facility rents d109,607 ,241 
16. Net railway operating income 1,213,085,714 
17. Other income ah ereiia 287,279,507 


1,500,365,221 


18. Total income Sittin ba 

19. Rent for leased roads........ 161,797,211 
20. Interest on funded debt...... 494,557,655 
21. Interest on unfunded debt. 12,397,555 
22 Total interest accrued... 506,955,210 
3. Other deductions .. btoen 26,799,200 
4 Total deductions 695,551,621 
REE IEE SE ee 804,813,600 


6. Dividend appropriations . of income and surplus 


(a) Common : $30,290,005 
(b) Preferred 62.501,.954 
‘7. Total appropriations of income 45,724,053 
8. Income balance transferred to profit ‘and loss 89.547 
Ratios of Items 
Per Cent of Grand Total C eptatantion (Item 
3. Common stock (3 to 9)........ 1.8 
4. Preferred stock (4 to 9). 9.4 
5. Total capital stock (5 to 9) 41.2 
6. Funded debt unmatured (6 to 9) 
7. Other long-term debt (7 to 9). 2.1 
x & 


8. Total long-term debt (8 to 9) 
Per Cent of Railway Operating Revenues: (Item 1 oof 
11. Total maintenance expenses (11 to 10) ; 


Railway operating expenses (12 to 10) 
13. Railway tax accruals (13 to 10)... - 6.1 
14. Railway operating income (14 to 10).. 20.7 
15. Equipment and joint facility rents (15 to 1 . 
Net railway operating income (16 to 10) 19.0 
Per Cent of Total Income: am 18) 
7. Other income (17 to 18).......... 19.1 
19. Rent for leased roads (19 to 18)... 10.8 
0. Interest on funded debt (20 to 18) 33.0 
1. Interest on unfunded debt (21 to 18) 0.8 
2. Total interest accrued (22 to 18). 33.8 
3. Other deductions (23 to 18) 1.8 
4 Total deductions (24 to 18) 46.4 
5. Net income (25 to 18).......-- . $3.6 
Per Cent of Net Income: (Item 25) ap 
7. Total appropriations of income (27 to 25) 30.5 
and loss (28 t 69.5 


8. Income balance transferred to profit 


° Includ ing trackage rights. 
i Deficit or other reverse item. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING GRADUATES.—A booklet giving a 
brief description and a picture of each of the individuals com- 
posing its senior class in mechanical engineering, has been pub- 
lished by the Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., in 
an endeavor to facilitate matters for the interviewer going to 
State College with a view to émploying a college trained man. 
The booklet contains also a list of the juniors who are interested 
in securing summer employment with firms willing to take on 
men temporarily prior to graduation. 











Pennsylvania Reports Best Year 


Net income in 1926 equals 13.53 per cent on stock or double 


dividend requirements—Iurther improvement likely 


~ TOCKHOLDERS of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
now numbering over 141,000, had every reason 

to be well pleased with the annual report of the 
mpany which was made public on April 4. The re- 
showed that in 1926 the company earned the larg- 
est net income after interest and other charges and 
likewise the largest earnings per share in its history, 
nd thereby added another to the successively improving 


vears since the termination of federal control The 
1926 net income totaled $67,567,959, or $5,347,634 
more than in 1925. This net was equivalent to 13.53 


per cent on the outstanding capital stock. The per 
cent earned on the stock in 1925 was 12.46. The best 
previous year from the standpoint of the actual amount 
of net income was 1925. To find the best previous 
vear from the standpoint of earnings per share it is 

ack to 1902 when the per cent earned 

44: this result was secured with net 
ncome of 27% million on the then much smaller amount 
of stock outstanding. 

[he Pennsylvania placed its stock on a 7 per cent 
nnual dividend basis effective with the quarterly 
lividend paid November 30. 1926. The 1926 net in- 
come was nearly double the increased dividend require- 


necessarv to ( ) 


>» | 
stock was 13 


price of 61% give a yield to the buyer of stock at that 
price of 5.73 per cent. The earnings of 13.53 per share 
would amount to 11.08 per cent of the April 14 closing 
rice, 

The reason for the Pennsylvania’s good record 
1926 was increased traffic combined with greater 
economy in handling it. Thus, as compared with 1925, 
the number of loaded cars moved showed an increase 
of 3.2 per cent and the ton-miles an increase of 9. The 
revenue ton-miles were one per cent greater than in 
he busiest previous year, which was 1923. The com- 
pany also reported an increase in its passenger revenues, 
explaining that this “was the result of an improvement 
in other than short distance traffic, the latter continuing 
to show a decrease because of the constantly increasing 
use of private automobiles and motor buses.”’ 


in 


+ 
t 


Comparisons of Revenues and Expenses 
lhe railway operating revenues totaled $709,817,450, 
showing an increase over 1925 of $37,680,488, or 5.6 
per cent. The total operating expenses were $550,360,- 


578. This represented an increase over 1925 of $23,- 
221,231 or 4.4 per cent. The increase in expenses was 
only 62 per cent of the increase in revenues. The 


picture, however, was slightly marred by the increase in 
taxes. The 1926 payments for taxes totaled $37,110, 
193, or 5 million more than was paid in dividends. The 





nts. The actual dividends appropriated in 1926 
taled 6™4 per cent, or $32,451,339 After allowance 
r sinking nd other reserve funds and certain less 
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The Pennsylvania System 


important items, the company carried to profit and loss 


balance of $30,270,966. 


Stock at Highest Since 1912 


[he price of Pennsylvania stock, $50 par value, closed 
on Wednesday, April 14, at 61%. The day after the annual 
report was made public it reached a high of 6234, the 
highest price quoted on Pennsylvania stock since 1912. 
Che degree of improvement that has taken place in the 
fortunes of this carrier in the past four or five years 
can be shown in no better way than by pointing out that 
at one time in 1921 the stock went down to 32%. The 
7 per cent dividends on the Pennsylvania stock at a 
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taxes were at the same time 5 million, or 17 per cent, 
more than was paid on this score in 1925 The 1926 
net railway operating income of $106,432,757, compared 
with $100,108,008 in 1925, the improvement in this 
important item being $6,324,750, or 6.3 per cent. 

lhe road reported an increase in its maintenance of 
way expenses of $7,358,781, or 8.5 per cent over 1925 
which is particularly of interest because these expenses 
in 1925 were 11 million greater than in 1924. This is 
evidence of the great amount of effort the company is 
making to bring the road back to the standard which 
it was recognized as having prior to federal control. 

The 1926 maintenance of equipment expenses wer 
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1925. an increase of 3.2 million 
car repait 


yf 3.6 million in the charges 


Transportation Expenses Increase 


penses showed 


an increase Ove! 
+} , 
S14. 5887 r 6 per cent, this perc 
percentage increase If 
‘ ) 
1926 ratio 
> 
revenues Was 00.06, 
—- 
» Was JO0./ ihe mecrease 


nses is explained in the annua 


» higher prices ind oreatel! 
- , les 

outlavs for wages, due 
This explanation is on 


with the increased business, 


] } +; . | 
vou ted the transportation rato t 
1} } lan ‘ 
( evit per 1iem aiance Ol! 
: would appear to be out ol 
crease oO! trai 
77 © ) 
erating ratio of 77.52 in 1926 
‘ ince 1917 The remarkabl 
yperations since the te 
S ited ne prog! S 
‘ m sc 1970 


re no feature of the Pennsylv 1 is 
d is so larg lat 1t serves 
nusually vod index of the 
whol The figures given above 
inia Railroad which include 
ster The system as a whol 
t this countrys rail id «line 
/ per cent ol ill the country s 
estment in roa d equi 
10.38 per cent of the total for th 
i 1 othe percen es on the 
WW Revenue ton-miles, 10.92 


cent: total number 


total operating revenues, 


| passenger equipment cars, 14.86 


equipment cars, 11.32 per cent 

11.33 and total tractive power ol 

93 per cent In addition, the system 
+} - ] le” total railway 

ne raiuroads {total net railway 


Progressive Improvement of Earnings 
is the phenomenal improve 
sylvania during the ; 


past few 

e out of federal control with 

wer almost eliminated. In 1920 it had a 

63 million. In 1921 the deficit 

+1 million and it was in this year that 

( my W mpelled to decrease its dividend rate 

} iving maintained a rate of 6 per 

907) from 1900. In 1922 the net 

ncome doubled as compared to that of 1921 

became 80 million so that the 6 per cent dividend 

te ild be restored In 1923 the figure became 8&8 

lecre 1 to 84 million in 1924, then rose to 
1925 and reached 113 million in 1926. 


of the 
stockholders have in the owner- 


+1 * ’ 
. company 


> a consideration greatest asset 


It has been often said 





s having been more 
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f the Pennsylvania management that it has invested 
lar in the property for every dollar that it has paid 
in dividends. This ratio stills seems to be main- 
tained Thus while in 1925 the net increase in 
ent in road and equipment totaled 24 million dollars, 
about 6 million less than the dividend disbursements ; 
1926, on the other hand, the increase in the invest- 
45 million or 13 million more than the 
lhis explains in part the 398 million dollar 
surplus which amounts to no less than $40 a share on 
the outstanding $50 par value capital stock 


one 


invest- 


ment was 


: 
dividends 


Large Equities 


[his may be put in another way by reproducing the 

llowing hgures with respect to the tentative valuations 
served by the Interstate Commerce Commission last 
December 

he assets of the 80 companies of the Pennsylvania 


System were found to be as follows, the valuation dates 





the various companies being from 1915 to 1918, but 
ll based on 1914 prices: 
ty ) er a te 
R Syst sreg 
: 2 ar v Or 
wm nies compri the I 
> eavy c il issues the 4 
: ert t assets 


; 


he annual report states “the respective dates of 
valuation of the companies in the system were as of 
June 30th in the various years between 1915 and 1918, 
but the commission uniformly used prices in the inven- 
ies which it c l 


htions as ol 


msidered represented con 


June 30, 1914, and valued lands as of the respective 
ites of valuation. The findings of the commission do 
not, of course, ré what the properties are worth at 
sh hecaus wt least $500.000.000 have been e2 

‘ttions thereto and improvements thereof 


Table I—Return on the investment in road and equipment 
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valuations were made.’ The significance of 
that the amount of additions and betterments, 
noted as 500 million, would compare with capital stock 
outstanding of 499 million on December 31, 1926, or 
with the total funded debt, inclusive of equipment trusts 
of about 605 million. It is indeed interesting to imagine 
in what a remarkably strong position the Pennsylvania 
shareholders will find themselves in if the railroads’ con- 
tentions with reference to valuations on the basis of 
reproduction costs offered in the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
recapture are sustained by the United States 


since the 
+1 


his 1s 


case 


Supreme Court. 
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In 1926, the net railwav operating income of the 
Pennsylvania System amounted to 4.76 per cent of the 
investment in ruad and equipment exclusive of materials 
and and cash. This figure compared with an 
the years 1910 to 1917 of 4.63, but it has 
four individual years, namely in 1910 
with 5.02 per cent; 1912, 5.04 per cent; 1915, 4.82 per 
cent and 1916, 5.68 per cent. It will be noted, however, 
that in no vear has the rate of return ever reached 534 
per cent. ‘The parent company, which as above noted, 


1 


suppues 
average Io! 


been ( «ceeded in 


operates 95 per cent of the system’s mileage has done 
sligl better as will be observed from Table I. 
The really significant factor is that in 1926 with a 


return 


pany 


‘ ] 
its STOCK 


mn the investment of only 4.80 per cent, the com- 
able to report earnings of 13.53 per cent on 
and Senator La Follette had the valuation act 
passed to prove that the railroads were overcapitalized ! 


Has Not Yet Regained Pre-War Position 


some quarters that the Pennsyl- 


was 


ré _ 


earnings position and 
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war standards that may be avoided after that desirable 
position is attained. 

With reference to the transportation expenses the 
record is less clear but it is peculiar for transportation 
expenses to increase in ratio than an increase 
in trafhe. The comparison of operating statistics for 
1926 and 1920 for the Pennsylvania and for the Eastern 
District, given in Table II may be interesting in this 
connection. It will be noted that the Pennsylvania 
moves about one-fourth the traffic in the district, which 
gives undue weight to its figures, but that in nearly 
every instance its improvement was not quite as great 
as that for the district as a whole. The vital fact is, 
as pointed out in the annual report, that a reduction of 
1 per cent in the operating ratio is equal to a saving of 
approximately $7,000,000 


oreater 


Further Improvement Likely 


\nother comparison that leads to similar conclusions 
devolves from ascertaining the rel 
I’ t income 


aqs net 


ationship between a 
operating and its total operating 








Table II—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics 


ENNSYLVAN 


SYSTEM EASTERN DISTRI 





expected to continue to 
e remarkable improvement evidenced in the fore- 
Chere are reasons for not holding to this 
ch reasons are presumably not vitiated by the 
fact of their being critical. Thus, there was 
it above regarding the failure of the trans- 
portation ratio to show a greater degree of improvement. 


Che following comparison may throw some light on this 


show in 
vears th 
going record. 
view, whi 
negative or 


some comme! 


question 


al, OPERATING REVEN 
Total Total 
Expenses P.R.R Eastern District U.S 
Maintenance of 13.1 12.7 
Maint e of ment 22 21 x 
I : ses Oper ng - 


It will be noted that on the whole the Pennsylvania 
higher than the average for the Eastern Dis- 


ratios are nl 
trict or for the country asa whole. The possibility is that 
they can be substantially reduced. Thus it was noted 


in an earlier paragraph that the Pennsylvania’s main- 
tenance of way expenses in 1926 were 7 million dollars 
greater than in 1925 and in 1925 11 million dollars 
greater than in 1924. In speaking of maintenance of 
equipment expenses reference was made to an increase 
over 1925 of 3 million in freight.train car repairs. Pre- 
sumably the increases as compared in 1925 and 1924 
represent expenses contingent upon catching up on pre- 





revenues. The Pennsylvania’s net operating income in 
7 


1926 was $106,432,757 and its total operating revenues 


were $/709,817,450—the percentage relationship being 
14.9. A similar comparison for the eastern district as 


a whole shows a percentage of 19.0 and for the United 
States whole of 19.1. In this comparison the 

Railroad seems out of line. Optimists 
believe that the Pennsylvania Railroad will not continue 
in an earnings position so markedly out of line. In 
ther words, they believe that the improvement in earn- 
ing power and operating efficiency now under way is 
probably only in its beginnings and not nearing its 
climax as many may believe. But be that as it may, the 
stockholder is amply protected by his remarkable equity 
which with a rate of return of 4.80 per cent on an invest- 
ment based on pre-war values will yield 13.53 per cent 
on the par value of his stock. 


as a 
Pennsylvania 


THe RAtLrRoaD INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York City, reports that, for the year 1926, it paid claims 
for $1,759,224. The 
of 112 causes, was “wreck, collision 
(42 fires) $227,319. 
Charles N 


railroads 


fires on railroad properties aggregating 


largest single item in the list 






or derailment” The Railroad Fire Insurance 
Association, 
with 
companies. 


Rambo, manager, is an organization 
behalf of 12 leading fire insurance 
The total number of fires in the present report, 1,914, 
one-fifth of all the 


the United 


dealing on 


is estimated to be about 
railroads in 


fires occurring on 


steam States 


Santa Fe Cuts 





Freight Claims 


System prevention committee decides on further improve- 


ments at 
a [Topeka & Santa Fe has reduced 
" nts for loss and damage trom 
52 er $100 of oss freight earnings in 1908 
to $0.62 1926, by a strenuous campaign which has 
ite e perfection of an organization that haudles 
jure pert © to loss and damage syste- 
! cally rganization is so constituted that local 
meet ughout the year, culminating in 
nual meeting of the System Loss and Damage 
t ( The 29th meeting of the latter 
organization was held at Tulsa, Okla., on March 28 
to 3] 
re 1908 the Santa Fe in common with most 
othe ads had made little systematic effort to reduce 
the payments « ms growing out of loss and damage 
to freigl Si e organization of the committee in 
that ve it has ncentrated on the reduction of loss 
al e to freight and has gradually extended its 
uA ties to cover losses and damages of all kinds, in 
clu nal injuries, loss and damage to baggage, 
damage d damage to stock on the right 
( way 
Notwithst li the great increase in gross freight 
earnings, the percentage of freight claim payments to 
freight revenue has shown a steady decline, while the 
total amount of claim payments has been reduced from 
$1,565,434 in 1908 to $1,231,419. The results of the 
work of the committee may be judged from the table in 
the next LIT 
Frequent Meetings Held 
der the organization as it now exists, the agents 
the larg ns are required to keep claim preven 
tantly before employees under their super 
hold eetings at frequent intervals with ware 
house kers, check clerks, receiving clerks, 
wmen, bill clerks, switchmen and others, while yard- 
master tant stations and division points are 


supervise switching properly so as to mini 
ugh handling in vards 


Switching inspectors 


annual meeting at Tulsa, Okla. 


are also employed where a yardmaster’s duties are such 
that he cannot cover the field. 

Good-service meetings are held periodically on each 
division at which the division superintendent presides 
and the various members of his staff attend, together 
with representatives from the traffic, claim and safety 
departments. Station, train, yard and engine employees 








Pa ents 
| Les i Pe ge 
Freight Damage t f Freight 
Ye Earnings Freight Earnings 
19 $61,848,638 $1,565,434 3 
1909 64,212,638 1,234,564 ) 
191 71,194,055 1,141, f 
1911 71,787,200 1,091.43 1.52 
191 71,529,574 939,67¢ ] 
913 78,190,922 142.838 1 
1914 73,638,388 772,34 ( 
1915 2 504,000 771,764 ‘ 
19l¢ 41,432,429 649,180 ] 
191 116,907,908 1,234,965 06 
1918 1,109,611 1,656,673 1.2¢ 
; 44,655,293 2,697,064 1.86 
8,472,129 4,310.4 2.5 
1921 160,217,450 17 
1922 158,026,370 97 
1923 166,332,196 ‘ 
] 168, 1f 1,( 36 XS 
l 176,473,467 77 
| 197,812,494 4 2 
are invited to these meetings and all matters affecting 
the loss and damage account on that division are 


thoroughly discussed. 

The third type of meeting occurs twice a year when 
each assistant general manager holds a “grand division” 
loss and damage meeting over which he presides, and 
which frequently extends over three days. Grand 
division as well as division officers of the various de- 
partments attend. Each division superintendent also 
designates certain employees under his jurisdiction en- 
gaged in station, train, yard and engine service to attend 
these meetings, which take on a wider scope than is 
possible at division meetings. Detailed performance 
statistics are presented and standing committees similar 
to those functioning at the system meeting submit their 
reports for discussion, acceptance or rejection. Each 
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assistant general manager has a chief clerk in charge 
of over, short and damage matters with the necessary 
clerical force besides a corps of transportation inspectors 
who devote all of their time to handling loss and damage 
matters and claim prevention work on their respective 


divisions 
System Meetings Held Annually 


Che fourth type of meeting is that of the System 
Loss and Damage Prevention committee which is held 
at different points over the system each year. Formerly 
the committee met twice a year but for the last five 
vears these meetings have been held annually. The 
chairman of the system meeting is G. W. Lupton, 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of operation, 
and the committee is composed of the assistant general 
managers, superintendents of transportation and officers 
f the traffic, refrigerator, claim, accounting, mechanical 
and safety departments, together with employees selected 
from the ranks of agents, train, engine and yard men. 
There are 16 standing committees with 65 members 
selected by the chairmen. Prior to each meeting the 
secretary, F. C. Maegly, assistant general freight agent, 
circularizes the assistant general managers to determine 
the subjects that should be given consideration. Any 
practices of changes agreed upon at the meeting are put 
into effect immediately. 

Prior to the system meeting the members of the 
standing committees meet and thrash out the questions 
confronting them and endeavor, with uniform success, 
to submit unanimous reports. These reports, as well as 
the subjects appearing on the docket, are discussed free- 
ly from the floor and any employee in attendance not 
only has the right but is expected to voice his objections 
to and take issue with any portion of the standing com- 
mittee’s report which in his opinion fails in any essential 
Mechanical department representatives take an interest 
in these meetings and render valuable assistance by re- 
plying in an educational way to technical questions pro- 
pounded by train, engine and yard men. Representatives 
of the traffic department are in attendance and give ad- 
vice on traffic stipulations and requirements and sug- 
gest how certain beneficial changes may be secured. 

At the meeting at Tulsa subjects other than those 
pertaining to the prevention of loss and damage were 
also considered. S. T. Bledsoe, general counsel, com- 
mented upon the improved manner in which passenger 
trains are being handled and compared the expense of 
railroad operation at the present time with that before 
the war. Isaiah Hale, safety superintendent, spoke on 





the work of his department and the requirements for 
leadership, not only as applied to matters of safety but 
as regards officers in any department. J. M. Nicholson, 
fuel conservation engineer, presented a paper on fuel 
conservation in which he outlined the progress being 
made by the Santa Fe. A. L. Green, special representa- 
tive of the American Railway Association, discussed the 
freight claims of the railroads of the United States and 
Canada in general, commending the Santa Fe employees 
upon the efforts they have made to place this railroad 
at the head of the list. F. S. Frye, general traveling 
gent of the Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau, 
spoke on the packing and shipping of eggs. Abstracts 
of a number of the papers follow. 


Handling Cars in Trains and Yards 


Claim payments charged to rough handling showed 
an increase of 17 per cent over 1925. As 62.9 per cent 
of these payments were on fruits and vegetables it was 
felt that the damage was due to other causes and the 
Committee on Handling Cars in Trains and Yards 
recommended that terminal forces inspect carload 
freight at industry team tracks and other places in the 
presence of shippers and that terminal forces or agents 
inspect at destination in the presence of the consignee 
when doors are first opened. It was also recommended 
that terminal committees prevail upon shippers to 
appoint a member of their organization to check the 
loading and bracing of freight at originating industries 
or tracks. It was agreed that empty cars should be 
given the same careful handling as loaded cars as the 
rough handling of empty equipment creates a condition 
which causes damage to future lading and increases the 
possibility of claims for delay since the car when loaded 
may have to be set out at some point for repairs. 

It was reported that 90 per cent of rough handling 
is due to four causes: (1) Unavoidable accidents; (2) 
lack of judgment as to speed and distance on the part 
of those giving signals; (3) taking chances; and (4) 
carelessness. No remedy was offered for unavoidable 
accidents. It was felt that there is a posgibility that speed 
and distance might be impressed on employees to the 
extent that the operation would not be slowed up or 
rough handling result. The remedy for taking chances 
and carelessness is discipline. Considerable benefit has 
been secured by the use of impact recorders and it was 
recommended that as many recorders be assigned to a 
district as can be used to advantage. 

In a paper presented by R. J. Breton, transportation 
inspector, it was recommended that to reduce rough 
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indling the speed of freight trains be increased to 40 standing before unloading is completed. It was also 
miles per hot vhich would bring about a savmg of suggested that an intensive study be made by operating 
20 S tes in a 100-mile run which saving could’ officers of the time now allowed terminals for train 
be slow lown the actual switching operation. makeup and that where it appears that too much time 


nine hours more time for 


d permit eight o1 
witching purposes for each train between California 
and Chicago. He stated that if all covered cars were 
handled as slowly and with as much care as open ones, 
the rough handl would be largely eliminated as it is 


a fact that loaded flat cars are generally handled more 


carefully because there is danger of the load shifting and 
the damage is never concealed. The lack of uniformity 
in the transmission of hand signals was given as a cause 
for considerable rough handling. Poor signals do not 
always come from students for it is a fact that some 


yards and train men of long experience become care- 
ind indifferent when giving signals and often are 
location of the men who must act upon 


less 


unmindful of the 


then \t night many stop signals are given which have 
the appearance of “Go ahead” signals. During ordinary 
switching on straight track it is not necessary for all 
membet f a crew to give signals when the engineman 
can sé one giving the original signals. Much of 
the rough handli s caused by this bad practice because 
in most cas 1e neman will act on the signal near- 
est the « e W is always given later than the 
origina nal and too late to avoid hard couplings. 

Phe f switching movements is de- 
termined alt t entirely by the sound from the exhaust 
of th witt engine, especially at night For this 
reas tl hanging of engines from high to 
low wheele: yr vice versa, should be avoided as switch 
men become accustomed to the exhaust of a certain 
engine a wl change is made, especially to a high 
wheeler, the slower exhaust is confusing and invariably 
too high speed is obtained before it is realized just what 
is ( trouble Reports of the Interstate Com- 
me miss show that more rough handling 
occur yards using electric locomotives than in those 
using steam 


Reducing Delays 


During the year a number of changes have been 
made in freight train schedules that have resulted in 
improving service and at the same time reducing delay. 


\ special campaign has been carried on to overcome 
cars of freight set out on trains en 
route for one reason or another, particular attention 
being paid to merchandise on which the record heretofore 
There has been a marked reduc- 

of cars that have been set out because 
order as cars have been given closer 
er preparation before they are placed 


1 ' 


delays to individual 


has not been the he St 
tion in the nu 
of being in bad 
inspection and be 


for loadin \ more systematic check has been kept 
on business heretofore set out between terminals for 
reducing trains so that consolidations may be effected 
with following trains and thereby insure the same 
schedule performance as if the cars had not been cut 


out of the original train 


Che yardmasters’ committee recommended that in the 
makeup of trains a distinction be made between the 
different classes of empty cars and dead freight (loads 


and empties se 


gregated) except foreign equipment mov- 
\t terminals where this is not con- 
practicable the assistant general manager may 
the classification of system 
It was also recommended that 
a card be adopted at large unloading terminals for use 
lly unloaded or loaded on team tracks, 


on cars partia y 


such cards to be 


ing home to owners 


make an exceptior is to 


empties in this territory. 


applied by the team track force when 
which they are 


it is sary to switch the tracks on 


neces 


is now allowed, it be given to those terminals that do 
not have sufficient time under present rules to handle 
train makeup properly. 

In the general discussion of train handling it was 
believed that considerable damage was caused by detach- 
ing locomotives to take water. It was recommended 
that locomotives be detached when on a descending grade 
or when two locomotives are used on one train. On 
ascending grades the engineman is able to contro] the 
slack in his train and can spot the locomotive accurately 
at the water spout. No recommendations for a system 
rule were made as it was believed that the situation was 
one that should be taken care of locally. 

The subject of wooden cars was discussed and it was 
concluded that an effort be made to place wooden under- 
frame cars on the rear of the train. It was generally 
agreed, however, that the switching of cars to the rear 
in making up trains is difficult and therefore no general 
rule was formulated. It was suggested that an effort 
be made to determine whether all wooden underframe 
‘ars can be discarded. For empty cars it was recom- 
mended that they be mixed in the train as when they 
are placed on the rear the possibility of the train pull- 
ing apart is increased. 


Heavier Loading of Equipment 


\s a result of the efforts to bring about heavier load- 
ine the average carload during 1926 was tons 
for 1,209,517 originating carloads, as compared with 
tons for 1,105,093 carloads originating during 
1925. The average loading on carload freight f 


om. ain 
IU4 / 


9 62 
from 
connecting lines was 26.53 tons in 1926, compared with 
26.73 tons in 1925. On 1. c. 1. freight the average load- 
ing on the Santa Fe for the past two years has been 6 
tons. While an extensive campaign was maintained dur- 
ing the past grape loading season in an endeavor to have 
shippers of grapes load heavier, the results were not as 
successful as might be expected because the shippers 
felt that as the carriers had ample market cars they 
would not load heavily, as lighter loads would not 
only carry better but would market better. The average 
loading of grapes in 1926 was 14.4 tons as compared 
with 14.93 tons in 1925. 

It was felt that the marking of load limits on equip- 
ment was beneficial as shippers can then tell the load 
limit at a glance which in turn stimulates heavier load- 
ing, while at the same time it curtails overloading. <A 
campaign for heavier loading is now being conducted 
on all grand divisions, reports being made each month 
and attention being directed to light loads. 

The seal committee recommended that educational 
methods be employed to eliminate improperly applied 
seals, bring about their proper maintenance, and induce 
the agents or chief clerks at all stations to give seal 
records their personal attention. It was suggested that 
a board 2% ft. by 5 ft. on which different types of hasps 
and door fastenings are attached and which is being 
used at Kansas City, Mo., be used in instructing em- 
ployees whose duties require them to seal cars or to in- 
spect seals. With this board the employee is required 
to apply a seal to each one of the hasps on the board 
and thereby familiarize himself with the different types 
of door fastenings and methods of applying seals. It 
was also recommended that the mechanical department 
eliminate the provisions for sealing end doors from the 
outside as fast as cars are passed over repair tracks by 
making the end door fasten from the inside. 
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Perishable Freight 


[he perishable freight committee reported that 95 
per cent of the payments charged to unlocated damage 
and rough handling are the result of broken pacaages 
and considered that improper handling in unloading 
and failure to recooper packages which can and should 
be recoopered is responsible for some of this damage. 
It also stated that auction markets are to a large extent 


responsible for this condition. Handling at origin and 
in transit and incidental switching service are of major 
importance. The failure to restrip and rebrace loads 





Twenty Methods of Applying Seals Are Shown on the 
Instruction Boards 


which have been disturbed at points where shipments 
have been inspected is responsible for some of the pay- 
ments under these causes. The committee considered 
that a reduction in claim payments on perishable freight 
chargeable to unlocated damage and rough handling can 
best be brought about by assigning these two causes to a 
separate committee which should make an analysis of all 
claims paid for these causes for a representative period 
(three months or more). An analysis of such claims 
should develop when conditions need correcting at origin, 
destination and in transit. 

Several opinions were expressed regarding the posi- 
tion of egg cars in the train. Some preferrea the 
proper block, some the head end and some had no 
preference. It was decided to handle shipments in the 
proper block and the old rule requiring these cars to be 
handled 15 to 20 cars from the locomotive in 60-car 
trains and closer to the locomotive in short trains was 
cancelled. There has been a decrease of 30 per cent in 
system claim payments on eggs during 1926 as com- 
pared with 1925. 

F. S. Frye, general traveling agent of the Western 
Weighing and Inspection Bureau, advocated the use 
of impact recorders for egg shipments. He advised 
against shipping eggs in cars formerly filled with 
odorous material, and recommended inspection at points 
of concentration where trucks are used. The question 
of movable floor racks in refrigerator cars was dis- 
cussed but no conclusion was drawn as some felt that 
the movement of racks in transit causes the load to 
buckle and result in damage. The mechanical depart- 
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ment men were of the opinion that the racks could not 
move any appreciable distance. 

In handling packing house products it has been found 
that most of the troubles center about the improper 
billing, marking and loading. It seems that a change in 
the personnel of the packing plant shipping department 
or some disturbance in the loading forces creates a 
serious situation as far as the loading and distribution 
of the products are concerned. Improper billing, one 
of the chief sources of grief, results from shipments 
becoming separated from the waybill and is sometimes 
responsible for the disappearance of the shipment entire- 
ly. Loading without regard to station order is ex 
tremely troublesome, particularly because of the nature of 
the commodity. If a shipment applicable on billing for 
a certain destination is not loaded in its proper place it is 
necessary to shift the load in a car to find it or mark 
the articles short on the way bill. 

Following a discussion of claim payments due to 
errors of employees, it was recommended that the claim 
department, before passing claim papers to file, prepare 
a memorandum on each claim charged to the error of 
an employee, covering therein the full circumstances of 
the handling, the nature of the error made, the reason 
tor charging the payment to this cause, the distribution 
of the payment, and showing how the mistake could 
have been prevented or corrected. One copy of this 
memorandum should remain with the claim depart 
ment file and copies be sent to the superintendent of 
the division or divisions interested. It was also recom 
mended that the chairman of the committee analyze 
payments by the various causes that develop and prepar: 
a monthly bulletin calling attention to the different errors 
which have been paid for and giving an explanation as 
to how the error occurred and how it could have beet 
avoided. 


A CoIncipeNce of the introduction of the locomotive “Presi 
dent Washington” of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad into recu 
lar passenger service will be the presence of the colonial dining 
car “Martha Washington” in the same train. The “President 
Washington” will haul train No. 9, leaving New York at 5:00 
Pp. M., and the “Martha Washington” will serve the dinner. 
As the “President Washington” is one of twenty locomotives 
to be named after the Presidents, so the “Martha Washington” 
is one of ten colonial dining cars, named after American heroines, 
some of whom were wives of Presidents. Besides the “Martha 
Washington” there is the “Abigail Adams” which will be in 
dining service with the “President Adams,” as well as the “Dolly 
Madison” with the “President Madison.” 
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Atlantic States Shippers’ Board 


Large attendance at Washington Meeting—Many visttors— 


Address by Secretary Hoover 


railway managers, and the 

co-operation, have brought 
lustrial accomplishment such as | 
seen in our country in so 
rt a pe f time,” said Herbert Hoover, secretary 
sing the members of the Atlantic 
states Shippers’ Advisory Board which met on April 5, 
attendance of about 600. 


I t be 1e Ve we have eveT,T 


committees, in- 
this year there 


from 2% to 25 


the commodity 
» months of 
Mi | mn increase in freight business of 
same period last year. 
luncheon, which was 
and railroad men 
many government 

foreign ministers 
the progress of the 
as viewed from the 


ner cent, a mpared with the 
Hoover in his address, at the 
ened to not only by the shippers 
but also by 
members, 
review 


ventio! 


cabinet 


ind other ea suc nct 
ist few vt e railroad world 
reneral public interest. He 


] ") sa? -_ 
Wa rk lt ifO 


n the war thoroughly de- 
[ransportation had been subject to periodic 
ir shortage rs before that: and in so short a 


mi we find the country equipped perhaps 

e with completely adequate transporta 

e of an adequate supply of trans- 

it é sufficiently estimated either to 

( untry as a whol My impression 
was, and the estimates we made at the time were, that 
he sl ives in 1921 and 1919 were probably costing the 
ne ind industt1 f the country half the total rail- 

wavy rates that were collected from them. Those distor- 
tions nstituted one of the contributing things that 


lifficulties in 1921 and 1922; and 
e reorganization of transportation is 


he most important contributions we have today 

the high plateau of prosperity in the United States. 
[he railway managers have not alone provided a suff- 
iem f transportation and therefore cured a thousand 
ills in the business world, but they have shown an extraor- 
dinar. pacity in the improvement of the efficiency of 
worth remembering that in 1921 our railways 

ided some 42 millions of cars as against 52 millions 
ist year, a ha 1921 they required 1,800,000 men 
heir personnel, whereas last vear they worked under 


1,750,001 is been brought about in some meas- 
operation of these advisory boards ; 
it is a result in which every shipper participates. It 
commentary on government 


] , } * . 
ure, at leas ) ne « 


nteresting 


wi ds that at the time the railways came 
ut from government operation they were employing 
newhere near 1,900,000 men; that they have increased 
the traffic which they handled at that time by something 
over 20 percent. and that they are handling it with 200, 


‘ 


000 less of personnel. If any one wants to argue the 


f government ownership of railways in the 


question 


United States, he has to get over this concrete demonstra- 
tion of the capacit f private ownership to solve its own 
t | 
problems 

“Recently we ind that the retail lumber dealers were 


business with approximately four 


Wasuincton, D. C 
billion less board feet in stocks than six years ago, esti 
mated to result in a saving of over $600,000,000 of capi 
tal in that one industry. One of the reasons for the 
abundant capital in our country today has been the enor 
mous decrease in the inventories, not alone in lumber but 
in dry goods and every commodity in the country, be- 
cause of the complete confidence of business and industry 
that they can receive supplies on demand. One of the 
reasons for the stability in our price levels has been the 
fact that goods move quickly, and that there is not the 
stimulus to rising prices and the pyramiding of orders 
that come about in the face of any suspension of ample 
transportation. 

In the installation of these boards, the proof that it 
1S possible for per yple of opposite interests to get together 
and arrange their own problems and settle their own 
troubles, you are making a demonstration that has a far 
greater and more far-reaching importance than perhaps 
the actual acts that you perform at these meetings, be 
cause you are demonstrating that it is possible that we 
can carry on this enormous commerce by co-operative 
action within our organization itself, and outside of the 
rovernment.” 


Estimates for Second Quarter 


Twenty industries predicted in their reports that there 
would be in the current quarter increases over the same 
period in 1926 of from 2% per cent to 25 per cent in 


their transportation requirements. Those industries 
were: automotive parts; brass, copper and bronze; con 
fectionery ; crushed stone; canned goods; cordage: fer- 


tilizer ; textile ; glass containers ; machine and machinery ; 
paner ; lime and gypsum; leather; roofing material ; rub- 
ber; tobacco and paint. Six industries (chemical, iron 
and steel, salt, slate, lumber and grain and grain prod- 
ucts) estimated that their requirements would be about 
the same. The brick industry expects a decrease of from 
five to ten per cent. A falling off of 17 per cent is esti- 
mated by the anthracite industry, but production last vear 
was abnormal. The volume of paper and pulp is ex- 
pected to be 7% per cent greater than last year. 

Requirements for bituminous coal will be about ten 
million tons a week during April, May and June and 
slightly over one million tons a week for anthracite. In 
anticipation of strike of bituminous miners throughout 
the country, there has been a general stocking of bitumi- 
nous coal so that little embarrassment is anticipated 
Stocks on hand as of March 15 are decidedly greater 
than on the same day last year, both as to bituminous 
coal and anthracite. 

W. C. Kendall, of the Car Service Division, A.R.A.., 
presented a report on general conditions throughout the 
country in part as follows: 

At ali of our Advisory Board meetings in 1926 we 
were able to state that transportation conditions were in 
excellent shape, that new all-time records in operation 
were being established, that relationships with the public 
were fast approaching the ideal and that the so-called 
railroad problem no longer carried an air of mystery and 
uncertainty. In only one unit has there been failure to 
improve perceptibly over previous records and that is 
in the average load per car. The reasons for this are 
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explainable, and with shippers and receivers extending 
their co-operation, we expect to show an increased load 
least in proportion to the increasing capacity of cars. 
\s to current business conditions, there is nothing on 
horizon which should create anything but optimism. 
he car loadings recorded so far in 1927 exceed any 
revious similar period—11,356,187 cars up to and in- 
iding the third week of March. This is about 3 per 
nt over 1926, and 4.6 per cent over 1925. Some of this 
is due to the heavy bituminous coal movement 
incident to the afticipated strike of miners, but it will also 
be borne in mind that the anthracite loading a vear ago 
account of mine labor troubles. The high 
evel of loadings is being sustained in all districts except 
the Northwest and to a lesser extent in the Central West 
Miscellaneous and merchandise loading show continu 
large measure, probably, to that eco- 
mic factor which is becoming recognized as “hand to 
uth” buying, and which no longer is looked upon as a 


IVI, and 


reast 


was down on 


ing increases due in 


signal of distress. 
One of the most interesting developments in connec- 
on with the boards at this time is that in which we are 
standardize and unify the reports of 
ymmodity committees of all the boards that it will be 
for the Car Service Division to publish a con- 
<d forecast of car requirements by board districts 
country as a whole on a quarterly basis. Such 
nsolidated reports representing the best thought of 
thousands of representatives in each line of industry 
should form the very best index possible to the business 
situation. For example, the forecast of loadings cover- 
ing 35 commodity designations for the Pacific Northwest 
territory for the month of January, 1927, was given at 
1 meeting on December 15 as 87,371 cars, and we are 
idvised that the actual loading for these commodities for 
the month in question was 88,985 cars, or a difference of 
less than two per cent. 

The Allegheny Board has just prepared and distrib- 
uted its forecast of commodity shipments for the second 
quarter of 1927, compared with the same quarter in 1926 
and for all commodities it indicates a prospective in- 
crease of slightly over six per cent. The New England 
Board, in a like forecast, indicates a two per cent in- 
The Southwest Board reports for the 27 com- 
modity classifications included in the National Forecast 
516,986 cars for the second quarter of 1927, as compared 
with 499,749 cars for the same quarter of 1926. The 
Pacific Coast Board predicted an increase of six per cent. 
ight average increase was reported for the South- 
eastern district for the second quarter of 1927 


In only two districts do the reports rendered at the last 


endeavoring to so 


rease. 


> 
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board meetings indicate a decrease; for the first quartet 
f this year, the Pacific Northwest indicated a 2.3 per 
cent decrease and the Central Western a 4.2 per cent dé 

crease. For neither of these districts are the ficures 


ivailable for the second quarter of this year. 

It is the purpose of the Car Service Division to na 
tionalize this forecast, from quarter to quarter, begin- 
ning if possible with the third quarter of 1927 by which 
time we hope that the commodity and other committees 
of all boards will have their work in such shape as to 
make possible a countrywide summarization of business 


; 


conditions. This work is now very nearly complete 


Discussion 


] 


included a discussion 


The program gveneral f the 
subject of heavier loading of cars, based on a preliminary 
report showing an improvement in the lading of cars 
with fertilizer. At the outset, W. H. Chandler, of the 
New York Merchants’ Association, safl he thought there 
ought to be a clear understanding as to whether the cam 
paign for heavier loading is a first step toward one for 
heavier carload minimums in the classification 
shippers, not members of the organization, had 
expressed to him the fear that it was. He said that if 
that was the case it would tend to defeat the results hoped 
for, and that many would like to have a clean-cut expres 
sion from the railways. 

W. J. Gormley, chairman of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, promptly replied 
that he was glad the question had been raised because he 
had said that raising the minimums would not give the 
desired results. When the Car Service Division was 
given the job of trying to increase the loading of cars 
it had taken the position that it did not want anything t 
do with the minimums. So far as the Car Service Divi 
sion is concerned, he said, he did not care whether the 
minimums are ever changed or not, because he knew that 
the shippers must have minimums that can be used when 
they have orders for less than a full car, and that the best 
results can be obtained by education and co-operation 
“I know of no plan for increasing the miuimums,” he 
said, “and I know it is no part of the plan of the Car Serv- 
ice Division. We know it is to the interest of the country 
to handle as much freight as possible with fewer cars. If 
we can increase car movement, reduce demurrage and 
increase the loading we can increase capacity without 
more cars.” 

Mr. Chandler said that that was an unequivocal an 
swer and a satisfactory one. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the board 
in October at Atlantic City. 


S. be¢ ause 
many 

















Japanese Built Electric Locomotive 





in Service in South Manchuria 
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C. M. & St. P. Automobile 


Cars With 12-ft. Side Doors 


i. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul has recently 

ew automobile car of more than aver- 

we « ( which the light weight has been 

wi much as possible consistent with substantial 
construc ind the best modern design. With an in- 
terior capacity ot 4,671 cu. ft., and a limit load capacity 
112,300 Ib., the light weights is but 56,700 lb. Twelve 

le doors are provided, as well as a two-ton per 

mane! oading rail and numerous lifting stirrups to 
icilit handling automobiles. Dalman extra spring 
capacity trucks with Barber lateral motion device and 
Creco four-point brake beam supports are specified. 


Draft gears are of the National M-17 type. Five hund- 


red cars of this design are being built by the Pullman 
Car & Manufa turing Corp 

Che inside dimensions of the car are: Length 50 ft. 
6 in.; width 9 ft. 2 in.; height 10 ft. The side framing 
is of structural steel, employing the Howe truss and de- 
signed to me \.R.A. specifications. The side doors 
ifford a clear ng 12 ft. wide by 9 ft. 8 in. high, and 
ire placed in staggered position to each other, 6 ft. each 
side of the center line of the car. The framing is rein- 
forced at the side sill below the door openings with a 9 
1 15-lb. rolled steel channel as illustrated, also above 


April 16, 1927 
3-in. by 3-in. furrings. The sides of the car are lined 
with 1'%-in. and 2'%-in. tongued and grooved fir, the 
flooring being of 2'4-in. tongued and grooved fir, s« 
curely fastened at the ends and fitted with positive grain 
seals. 

Che end sill is secured to the side sill with underframe 
diagonal braces in conjunction with malleable push pole 
nockets. The side sills are also arranged with a combina- 
tion roping, staple and jacking casting at the bolster. 
lhe cars have an over-all maximum height from the 
rail to the top of the brake mast of 15 ft. 354 in. The 
extreme width of the car over the roof sheets is 10 ft. 
3/16-in.; the height from the top of the rail to the eaves 
is 13 ft. 9 in. 

The underframe construction consists of center sills in 
one piece from striking casting to striking casting, made 
from two 12-in., 30-lb. channels, one 22-in. by '4-in. top 
cover plate and two 3%-in. by 3-in. by 5/16-in, rolled 
steel bottom chord angles. 

The bolster center filler and draft gear stop member is 
an integral steel casting. Body bolsters are formed from 
5/16-in. pressed steel flanged diaphragms, spaced 8-in. 
apart with a reinforcing casting over the body side bear- 
ing. Cover plates, 2 in. by %-in., extend from side sill to 
side sill. 

[he floor supports are of %4-in. pressed steel flanged 
plate. Cross bearers, four in number, are formed from 
-in. pressed steel flanged diaphragm with ¥%4-in by 

















New automobile car being built for the Milwaukee by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Company 


by 3-in. by 5/16-in. angle 


} 


| steel doors are provided 
vith Camel fittings, having bottom rollers which can be 
ubricate nd an opening and closing attachment 
in the work of loading and unloading. This ar- 
s damage to the car or annoyance to 
rlocking weatherproof seals are fur 
ach door and also provide a closing 
where the doors come together. 
Che steel center posts are fitted with wood fillers and 
king attachment. The grain door 
the door post fillers have been especially 
lush with the lining and thus avoid 
ading or annoyance to shippers when 
Possible difficulty is also avoided 
loaded with grain or some similar 
are used for unloading 


have an automat ( 


‘ He 4 


are 
commodity t which 


iT 


scra] eTSs 


Oses 


[he Dreadnaught steel ends, consisting of three 
pressed steel sections are completely weatherproof and 
lined with 13/16-in. vertical sheathing resting against 





6-in. cover plates running from side sill to side sill. Knee 
bracing is provided between the side sill reimforcing 
channel at the door opening. 

The iiutchins all-steel galvanized flexible iron roof is 


Stress and Deflection in Loading Rail with Various Concen- 
trated Loads Applied Midway Between Two Carlines 

Calculated Results Ot served Results 

ed. A Spread at f 


Bending Stresses 


»ag In 
Load Moment Lb. per Defiec- Deflec- Side Side 

In LI In Lb. sq. in tion In. tion In, Plate Plate 
4M 37,500 33,500 81 81 M% im. 

001 46,800 41,800 999 94 + in. i 
6.00 56.200 50,200 1.215 1.06 % in, ve in 
7,000 65,600 58,600 1.404 1.31 vr in. vy in. 
8 000 75.000 67,000 1.593 1.69 \% in. % in. 


Permanent set in loading rail, 4 in. 





fitted with diagonal roof braces at each end and at the 
center of the car. The running boards are spliced in two 
places and are fitted with a special wide saddle having a 
t-in. by 3/16-in. steel plate fitted flush into the boards 
and held in place with bolts. 
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of the work on this car was the 


calculation of stresses and deflections due to various loads 
applied to the permanent loading rail and then seeing how 


these heures checked 


undet 


test loads. 


with 


actual 


measured def 
[he table shows the results of 


sctions 
these 


tests with a concentrated load applied midway between 
two carlines (the most severe condition ). 


up to four 
deflection of 
whereas the 


1.69 


in. 


and 


set of 


While weights 
tons were handled, this caused an actual 
a permanent 
stress and deflection figures indicate that 


14 -in., 


loads up to two tons can be readily handled with a 
reasonable factor of safety and no permanent effect on the 


car superstructure 


Rail Production 


was 3,502,780 gross tons. 


ing period did 
The total in 
tons in 


American Iron 


in 1926 


Greatest Since 1913 


HE production of steel rails in the United States 
in 1926, 3,217,649 gross tons, was greater than 
in any preceding year since 1913 when the total 
At no time in the interven- 


& Steel 


1925 and 2,433,332 tons in 


the production reach 3,000,000 tons. 
1926 is to be compared with 2,785,257 


1924. 


These sta- 
tistics on rail production, which were prepared by the 


Institute, disclose another fact 


that is even more significant than the large output of 


1926, namely, 


weighing 


classincati 


n rolled las 


t year 
tons in 


compared with 1,636,631 
percentages, the output of these heavy raiis represented 


61 


58 


a 


per cent of the 


per cent in 1916. 


total 


in 1926, 


1925. 


Rails « 


the marked increase in the rolling of rails 
100 Ib. per yard and heavier. 
totaled 


yf this 


1,966,440 tons as 
Expressed in 


as compared with 
per cent in 1925, 49.3 per cent in 1924 and 26.9 


Bessemer steel has ceased to be a factor in the manu- 


facture 


of rails purchased by 


the 


carriers, for 


while 


s 


there was an increase from 9,687 tons in 1925 to 12,533 
| 


tons in 
1,169 tons of 


- 
) or 


1} 
it 


1926, in the output of Bessemer steel rails, only 
Bessemer rails weighed 85 


more 


per yard and no Bessemer steel was used in sections of 


Marked impetus was given during 


100 lb. or more 


1926 to the 
totaled 
the total of 


' 


less than the 


the ope 

rail manufacture 
16,53 

tons represented 


16,371 tons. 


total in 


it is 


production 


1917. 


of 


of 


steel 


alloy-treated 
This is a pronounced 
4,009 tons produced in 1925 but is slightly 
in comparing 
rations of 1926 and 1927 in this special field of 
interest to note 
5 tons of special-steel rails rolled in 1917, 15,273 
titanium 


| Le wwever, 


whereas 


rail 


increase 


that < 


with 


which 
over 


mut of 


almost 


exactly the same total in 1926, the larger proportion or 
Titanium steel com 


15,191 
l 


prise 


tons was manganese steel. 
only 1,099 tons. 


Production of Rails by Processes, 





Oper 
Years hearth 
1911 1,676,923 
1912 
1913 2.5 
1914 1.5 
1915 1,775,168 
191¢ 2,269,600 
1917 2,292,197 
1918 . 1,945,443 
1919 1,893,250 
1 2.334.222 
1921 2,027,215 
1 2 3,000 
1923 . 738.779 
92 2.307.533 
1925 2.691.823 
1926 3.107.992 


Bessemer 


1,053, 
1,090,‘ 
817, 


5, 
. 
5. 
6 
9 


12, 


* Rerolled from old steel rails 


420 
126 
591 


897 


co 


092 


325 
193 
121 


899 


559 


(317 


& / 
069 
687 


£22 
533 


Rerolled 
91,751 


139,742 
109,730 
83,747 
97,124 


Gross Tons, 1911-1926 


* Electric 


462 
3.455 


2.436 
178 


Iron 
234 2 
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945,095 
204,203 
854,518 
944,161 
540,892 
203,843 
604,116 
178,818 
171,776 

04,516 
433,332 
785,257 


.217,649 
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Production of Rails by Weight Per Yard, 1910-1926 








Under 45 45 and 85 and 100 pounds Total 
Years { nds l than 8 less than 100 and over gr tons 
1910 260,709 2,099,983 636.031 
ll 218,758 1,536,336 2,822,790 
48,672 1,960,651 ; 
l 70,405 2,265,062 5 
1914 38,423 868,104 §28.703 1,94 95 
191 4 l 742.816 688,99 4.203 
191 5 1,225,341 766,851 4,518 
1917 3258 989,704 763,526 2,944,161 
95,124 888,141 592,46 40,892 
] 63,803 965,571 478,892 03,843 
1920 489.043 952,622 729,118 04,116 
1921 211,568 902,748 849,566 78,818 
19 5.541 728,604 902,900 171,776 
192 72,794 864,965 1,465,850 2,904,516 
1924 191,04¢ 853,431 1,175,581 2,433,332 
1 163,607 765,371 1,636,631 785,257 
192¢ 197,260 $256,287 797,662 1,966,440 17,649 
* Includes rails unde ( t Includes 50 pounds and less than 
5 pounds 
Production of Alloy-Treated Steel Rails, 1917-1926 
Production by Production by weight 
esses per yard 
| al Pr ct by a“ — —— ates —_—_— 
luc al s Oper T 100 
- heart de 50 and 85 and Ibs 
( Other and Besse 50 under under and 
Years alloys elect mer lbs 85 Ibs. 100 lbs. over 
1917 | 335 6,671 9,529 
1918 47 2.64 424 
1919 3.920 2.556 
1920 514 5,069 7.326 
21 71 4,277 1,928 
2 371 RIS 007 
3 17 769 
924 847 4,320 
c 7 47 892 
42 3 13,257 
"i ed 5,191 tons « £ ese st« i Sit s coppe steel 


Accident Investigations 
in Month of October 


In the month of October, 1926, the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission investigated 
eight collisions and two derailments. Abstracts of the 
reports of W. P. Borland, director of the bureau, on 
these cases, are given below. 

Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Greenville, Miss., Octo- 
ber 2, 4:40 a.m.—Northbound extra freight train 80, 
ran into standing cars within yard limits, badly damag- 
ing the engine and two cars; engineman, fireman and 
brakeman killed and 12 persons injured, the injured being 
mostly employees of a log-loading company, riding on 
the freight. Within yard limits the freight should have 
been running under control but the engineman had not 
shut off steam. Though fatally injured, the inspector finds 
that he had told a friend that he had been having diffi- 
culty in closing the cylinder cocks, and evidence seem to 
indicate that he had become engrossed in this task so that 
he did not keep a good look-out. The inspector criticises 
the common use of the main track for switching and sug- 
gests that probably Rule 93 ought to be supplemented. 
lt appears that freight cars are habitually left standing 
on the main track at night without protection and with- 
out a light of any kind on the car at the end of the string. 

Southern, Hicks, Tenn., October 4.—Westbound pas- 
senger train No. 101, moving at about 15 miles an hour, 
collided with east bound freight extra 281, overturning 
the freight engine and doing other damage. The engine- 
man of the freight was killed and three employees were 
injured. The operator at Vasper neglected to deliver to 
the passenger train an order that he had received, fixing 
a meeting point with the freight. He delivered to the 
train a clearance card stating that there was no orders 
for that train. According to the rule, he should have 
filled out a clearance card immediately after copying the 
order, but this he did not do, and thereby deprived him- 
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error which probably would have 


order. | he 


the undelivered 


neath other papers on his desk. 

perator performs the varied duties of 

tat é ( gent, the work is not arduous 

pect s that there was no excuse for his 

roi=an, | WwW Va.. October 6 Collision be- 

twee 1 freight ’ a gasoline track car, two em- 

ployees killed a Oo ured. The track car had been 

given right to road by mistake when the freight already 

was movil etween Kegley and MX Tower. This ac- 

cident was reported in the ulway Age of December 4, 

1] 

VMicl n Central and vew York Central, Gibson, 

O er 7.—Westbound Michigan Central train 

+1 ran into a track car of the New York Central, at 

the crossing of the two roads, and four employees were 

} ed and I red ‘his accident was reported in 
he Radw | December 4, page 1102 

Southern (( O. & T. P.), Williamstown, Ky., Oc- 

eober 15 S hbound passenger train No. 97, moving 

t about 15 miles an hour, was derailed by a spike which 

was lyin e rail with its point toward the approach 

ing train: and the locomotive was overturned. The fire 

man wa lled | three other employees were injured. 

New rails were | id near the scene of the derail 

mi ut the insp ould not determine under what 

u the spike had been put on the rail 

nn) vay L ¢ do Junction, Ohio, October 24, 

1:05 aa West! freight train, extra 8897, moving 

it moderate speed, ran into the rear of a preceding 

freight which wa i. standstill waiting for a signal, and 

the locomotive w overturned The conductor of the 

standing train was killed and two other employees were 


or finds the flagman of the standing 


freight at fault and also the engineman for not running 
under cont movement having been under a per- 
missive (ma block signal indication given at 

& ©. Jun miles east of Toledo Junction. The 
inspector « the attention of the company to the hazy 


notions held by the engineman who was at fault, concern- 

ge the speed limit imposed by the permissive signal. 
Though inconsistent in his statements, he claimed that 
permissive signal, he could run at 17% miles 
ur, this being his interpretation of the rule, in effect 
which limits the 
speed of a train encountering a caution signal to one-half 
and 35 miles an hour being the maxi 
for freight trains at this location 
this case moving under the manual 


iutomatic signals, 


lowed 
Che treieht trains n 


block system were on Track 3, while Tracks 1 and 2 
have automatic signals 
ltlanta, Bmingham & Atlantic, Deerhurst, Ala., Oc 


2/7.—N 


tober rthbound freight No. 84 derailed because 
fireman killed and three other employees 
injured [his derailment was reported in the Ratlway 
Age otf December 11, page 1159 

Lime, Blanton, Fla.. Col- 
lision between a work train moving north and a ballast 


T poor track 


ltlantic { ast October 28. 


train 30 cars moving south, making a bad wreck and 
causing the death of the fireman of the northbound train; 
ix other employees were injured \ six-page review of 
the evidence ends with the brief statement that the con- 


of the southbound train mis- 


ductor and the engineman 
PT 


read a train order! Both of these emp! vees were experi- 
enced men and the inspector finds no excuse for their 
under [here was a good deal of contradictory testi- 
mony and the term “misread” apparently should not be 
taken too literal! Both the conductor and engineman 





April 16, 1927 


negle cted to 
quired by the rule 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Davenport, lowa, Oc- 
tober 29, 10:47 p. m.—Westbound passenger train No 
25 moving southward over the wye at the west end of 
the Mississippi River bridge, preparatory to being pulled 
back into the station at Davenport, collided at the switch 
with a yard engine which was to be attached to the rear 
‘f the passenger train ; and the engineman of the yard en- 
gine was killed. One other employee was injured Che 
passenger train is said to have been moving at low speed, 
but the responsibility is placed on the conductor and en 
gineman of the yard engine as they were on the time 
of the passenger train without having made any effort 
to flag it. Movements at this point are made under the 
rules of the Davenport, Rock Island & North Wester 
over which the St. Paul trains run between East Moline, 
Ill. and Davenport. 

Southern, Kingville, S. C., October 30.—Westbound 
freight extra No. 715, having passed the point where 1t 
should have met an opposing extra, 866, collided with 
that train and wrecked several cars. A student fireman 
on the westbound train was killed and two drovers and 
two employees were injured. The engineman of the 
bound train had fallen asleep about two miles east of 
Kingville and did not awaken until “he began crawling 
out of the wreckage after the occurrence of the collision.” 
[his engineman had been on duty about nine hours after 
nine hours off duty and he averred that he had taken his 
regular rest; offering no other explanation except that 
he had been a little bilious and had had a headache. The 
regular fireman was in the caboose and the student was 
firing. The head end brakeman was also in the caboose 
The conductor had noted that the speed approaching 
Kingville was excessive but he did not attempt to stop 
the train by the conductor’s valve until it was too late 
The westbound train, according to custom, was to be 
hacked off at the far end of Kingville yard and this 
custom appears to have been of long standing, although 
contrary to the rule which says that at a meeting point 
the inferior train shall leave the main track at the first 
switch. The eastbound train was running under control 
ind had nearly stopped. The conductor of 715 
ignored the rule under which he should have given a 
signal with his lantern, one mile short of Kingville, to 
indicate the approach to a meeting point. At Kingville 
the two legs of a wye are used in place of a passing track 
ind the report suggests that a passing track ought to 
be put in. 


show the order to other employees, as re 


west 
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als ) 

















Wide World 


The “Texas,” a Veteran of the Civil War, on Its Way to the 
Cyclorama, Atlanta, Ga. 
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New books 





Looking Backward 





mptied and ¢ ( 

reta treasure 11402 Calumet Avenue hicag 
Imitation leather, semi-flexible binding, 176 pages, 5-m. by 

)-in., illustrated, price $2.50 per single copy 

] book contains a detailed report of the fourteenth annual 
ntion of the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Associa- 
tion held at Chicago, September 1, 2, and 3, 1926. In addition 
umber of important addresses bearing on the tool foreman’s 
work the book contains committee reports presented at the last 
meeting together with the subsequent discussion. Draw 


= i aut 


gs are included of the recommended standard boiler taps, the 
adoption of which constituted one of the most important works 
ever undertaken by the association. The book is well arranged 


d for convenient reference 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


npiled by Elisabeth ullen, Reference Librarian 
’ : 


reaun of Railway Economics, Washington, ! 


Books and Pamphlets 





The Changing Environment of American Industry and thé 
V-‘ional Industrial Conference Board, by Magnus W 
\lexander. 56 p. Pub. by National Industrial Conference 
Board, In New York City 

Politique et Fonctionnement des Transports Pendant La 

Marcel Péschaud \ comprehensive study issued 
as one of the series on Economic and Social History of the 
World War by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 305 p. Pub. by Yale University Press, New Haven, 
Conn 

in the Desert, by T. E. Lawrence. Col. Lawrence's 
achievements in ¢ rdinating transportation and operating some- 


ne else’s railway for his own purposes that are related in this 

lume will be of greater interest to transportation men than is 
his wider fame as a train-wrecker. 360 p. Published by George 
H. Doran ( New York. $3. 


Periodical Articles 


The Dilenuna of the New Statistics, by Leonard P. Ayres 
The most obvious characteristic of the new statistics is that 
its methods are complicated and its terminology made up of 
strange words.” p. 3. Suggestions are made looking towards 
simplification and re-establishment of lines of communication 
between the old school and the new. Journal of the American 


Statistical Assaciation, March, 1927, p. 1-8. 

Geography's Part in Factory Sites, by John A. Piquet. Ad- 
vantages of location, transportation, and other factors that cause 
industries to be established, or to move. Nation’s Business, 
April, 1927, p. 37-38, 40. 

Iilinois Central Electrification. Eleven illustrated articles by 
various experts on special features of the Chicago Terminal 
electrification of the Illinois Central. General Electric Review, 
April, 1927, entire issue. 

The O'Fallon Case and the Theory of Ratlway Valuation. 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, April 9, 1927, p. 2039-2041. 

Report of the Committee on Compensation Legislation for 
Interstate Commerce Employees. Discussion, p. 41-52 brings out 
some history of this type of compensation. Proceedings of 13th 
Annual Meeting, International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commission published as Bulletin of the Bureau 
f Labor Statistics No. 432, p. 39-41. 

Time Table Talk, by Arthur Guiterman. Verses inspired by 
reference marks in railroad time tables which further explain 
what they mean. Life, April 7, 1927, p. 7 

Reasonable Rate of Return in Public Utility Cases, by Howard 
D. Dozier, What, in the light of various statistical exhibits, 
constitutes such a rate of return. Journal of Land and Public 


Utility Economics, February, 1927, p. 71-76 


Fifty Years Ago 


nductors on the Lehigh Valley have received orders from 

ain dispatchers to put away their own passenger trains, 
and also to make them up. TI 
I e baggage masters. Railway Agi April 19, 1877. 


5S & >» 





iis work has heretofore been done 


Over 360 engineers and firemen of the Philadelphia & Reading 
struck on April 14 Ihe company has filled almost all the 
icancies and John E. Wooten, general manager, says that the 
men can now shift for themselves. Public sympathy is to a 
ery large extent with the strikers—Ratlway Age, April 19, 


wo of the principal railway companies with headquarters 


+ 


Chicago have undertaken retrenchment in a somewhat new 


direction by abolishing their engineering departments and turning 

the duties heretofore devolving upon the chief and division engi- 

neers over to the division superintendents, subject to the occa- 
mal oversight of a consulting engineer—Ratlway Age, April 
», 1877 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


Che last rail of the double track of the Chicago & North 
Western between Omaha and Chicago was laid on April 11, 
mpleting the first line of double track between these points and 


giving the Vanderbilt interests a double track between Omaha 
and New York.—Ratlway and Engineering Review, April 19, 
1902 


Charles M. Levey, superintendent of the Iowa lines of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, will succeed Howard Elliott as 
general manager of the Missouri lines. Daniel Willard, here- 
tofore assistant to President Underwood of the Erie, has been 
elected third vice-president of that railroad.—Railway Gazette, 
April 18, 1902. 


Wall street discovered suddenly on April 11 that a group of 
capitalists, with John W. Gates at its head, had become owners 
of a controlling interest in the Louisville & Nashville and that 
at the same time the prices of the shares had advanced within 
a week from 108 to 133. In view of conferences between Mr. 
Gates and his associates and J. P. Morgan & Co., it was the 
expectation that the Southern would inherit the control of the 
Louisville & Nashville—Ratlway Age, April 18, 1902. 


Ten Years Ago 


One of the first steps taken by the government in relation 
to the railroads after the declaration of war was the calling 
out of the National Guard troops for the guarding of railroad 
bridges, as well as other important public and private property.— 


Railway Review, April 14, 1917, 


William H. Bremner, general solicitor for the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, has been elected acting president, succeeding E. L 
Brown, resigned on account of ill health. Whitefoord R. Cole 
has been elected chairman of the board of directors of the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis to succeed the late E. C. Lewis 
-Railway Review, April 14, 1917. 


Plans for the co-ordination of activities of the railways of the 
United States so that they will be operated practically as a 
single system in meeting the transportation needs of the country 
were adopted at a meeting of more than 50 railway executives 
at Washington on April 11, following the declaration of a state 
of war between the United States and Germany on April 6. 
The policy of operation will be formulated by a special com- 
mittee on National Defense of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, divided into six departments, each to correspond with one 
of the military departments of the army.—Railway Age Gazette, 


April 13, 1917. 























pens to little bovs wl tell lies?” 
callway | 
y that whistles at danger.’ 
5 t ry brave fellow. Who is he?” 

elf upon the notice of the railways 
i [x licree who attached herself to 
Sally rides the rods with really profes- 
rts of the train crew to evict 
- m Ogden, Utah, to Chicago 
d by the superstitious as an ill 
t the trains she rides, so this 


Watchman, What of 


ive Conn., a track foreman of the 
N lartford has been cited tor his 
’ ing brake bean 1 passing freight 
und the February record of these 
the sixtieth time that Mr. Onofrio 
, | ] 
I epuonal ViIkliialt 


Feeling Sorry for the Steam Locomotive Again 





(_omment t new interest in improving the appearance 
of paper say 
t be the case With the coming of 
} may be not far distant when the 
sple re f movit steel and iron will give 
pla which are about as impressive in 
appearancs ul ed motor truck [The dolphin in the 
| ¢ moment f li said to clothe himself as the rainbow. 
\ die, why not let it do so in resplen 
det : 
partt t n the approval of this improvement 
About that ar to t lolphin, however, we wonder. Various 
bards | ee! n@iy 1 swan song for the steam locomotive 
for some t the contrary old thing refuses to kick 
the bucket tead it seems just for spite to grow larger, more 
{ | to the eye each year 
The St. Louis & O'Fallon Case 
\ ‘ per interpretations placed on the 
Commission’s decision in the St. Louis & 
O st amusing was one printed in a 
Wa up llowing the decision, predict- 
ing ‘ ‘ i 
I mmissior s scheduled to decide 
sO to continue in business. The 
de f the commission’s ruling on 
v er method of railroad valuation 
< of valuation is applied to the rail 
ition from $18,900,000,000, the 
( in 1920. to over $36,000,000.000 
xed for the railroads, it 
\ ( ( is a regulating agency, 
experts here The railroads, in 
46,000,000,000, will be authorized t 
< 1 traffic conditions will bear. 
s in order not to lose traffic and 
t! m ion, except to collect 
statist 1 te 1 r discriminations, will be largely a 
thi 
t ired, because in the opinion of at 
least s, who dissented from the majority 
‘ n, t ! d not apply Supreme Court methods, 
a t t ‘ommissioner Eastman, took 
the sion should advise the Supreme 
terances of the 


court, because “as to such matters it occupies a daily front seat 
upon the stage, while the Supreme Court of necessity is only an 
occasional visitor in the balcony.” 
; . , fans 
Inventive Genius in the 80’s 
[he locomotive illustrated looks almost as strange and pre 
historic as a pterodactyl, yet, 45 years ago, its proud inventor, 
Eugene Fontaine, thought it the ultimate in locomotive design 
lt was built with two driving wheels above the boiler, so ar 
ranged that their treads pressed upon and transmitted motion 








The “Fontaine,” a Locomotive That Was 
Problems, But Didn't 


two carrying wheels by frictional contact rhe locomotive 
was built by the Grant Locomotive Works, Paterson, N. J., in 
1881, and, though it was tried in a variety of services, it proved 
completely inefficient 


Setting Locomotives to Music 


The comment published in our March 26 issue on this page 
concerning musical composition built on a railroad motif, brings 
to mind a letter written to the editor of the Railway Mechan- 
ical Engineer by “Locomotive Tuner” and published in the 


The letter follows 
“At first thought, it seems to require a rather elastic imagina- 
the music of a the 
produced by a locomotive under way—most locomotives, 
Yet there is in reality a bond of sympathy existing 
the 
ich that 


December, 1924, issue of that magazine. 


tion to compare symphony orchestra t 


sounds 
at least 
t vements of 


that 


retween endeavors of those who guide the m 


striving for a degree of mechanical perfection 


will produce results embodying both harmony and rhythm 
‘Two well known symphony orchestras have recently pre- 
sented for the approval of their audiences in this country, a 


composition by Arthur Honegger, a French composer, entitled 
Pacific 231.’ It that this young composer, from child- 
hood, has had a passion for locomotives and if the favorable 
comment which his musical production has created may be taken 
as an indication, it is safe to say that he has been unusually 
successful in translating the audible impressions of a powerful 
modern locomotive at high speed into a pleasing musical theme 
he composer of ‘Pacific 231’ has drawn a musical picture of 
a train driving through darkness at high speed. Quoting the 
words of the musical critic, he has projected an idealized vision 
of a marvelous modern world in which man has extended himself 
nd his powers through muscles of steel and tissues of copper and 
He has pictured man as a conquerer of time and 
by his mechanical mastery of stupendous forces and the 
with which he has bent them to his will. 

“All this the composer has accomplished with music. The 
locomotive engineman may also be credited with a subconscious 
effort to produce ‘mechanical music’ with the powerful machine 
under his control when, at the end of each run, he writes 
work report, ‘Square up valves.’ 


seems 


brass 


space 


genius 


yn his 


“LOCOMOTIVE TUNER.” 
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Accounts of the Inter- 


Commission has proposed 


THE BUREAU OF 


state _ommerce 


that an order be entered concerning depre- 


ciation charges of express and sleeping car 


companies substantially the that 


same as 
respect to depreciation charges 
of steam railroads, 


entered with 
and the Commission 
mces that hearings will be held before 
Washington on May 
express companies and on June 


ann 
Examiner Bunten at 
17 as t 
14 as to sleeping car companies. 
American 
April 
Week 
with a meeting at the rooms of the Western 


Society of Engineers 


THE CHICAGO on of the 
Society of Mechanical 


1 =11 
Zi Will 


SECT 
Engineers on 
participate in Oil Power 
Two addresses are 
Yost, 


Division of 


scheduled, one by Lloyd manager 
Fairbanks, 
“Recent De- 


\pplication 


ompany, entitled 


velopments in the Design an 


of Diesel Engines,” and the other by L. B 
Michael mechanical engineer of the 
Chicago & North Western, who will dis 
cuss the experience of this organization 
with the Diesel electric locomotive for 


Commerce Department to Study 
Transportation in Europe 


Norman F. Titus, chief of the trans- 
portation division, Department of Com- 
merce, will start for Europe on May 25, 
to study transportation conditions He 
will investigate inland waterways, will 
conduct a personal investigation of Eur 


pean warehousing facilities and will gather 
port organizations and facilities, to 
rporated in a bulletins to 
be issued later. He investigate 
ship construction and operation, 
consideration 


of the American merchant marine problem. 


data on 
be im series of 
will also 
European 


seeking data for use in the 


A. S. M. E. at Altoona May 6 


The Central Pennsylvania Section of 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers will meet on Friday, May 6, at 
the Penn Alto Hotel, Altoona, Pa. The 
following tentative program has _ been 
planned: After an inspection trip through 
tl \ltoona Works of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and luncheon at the hotel, the 


meeting will be opened by an address by 
Fr. G. Grimshaw, chairman; papers on the 


Master Plate Fulcrum Scale and the 


Diesel Electric Locomotive by R. N. 
Miller and | K. Fildes, respectively, will 
then be read and discussed. Mr. Miller 


assistant 


and Mr 


the Pennsylvania 


Fildes are engineers of 


Railroad 


Train Robbery Near Joliet 


Northbound passenger train No. 6, of the 
Chicago & Alton, was boarded by robbers 
at Joliet, Ill, on the April 6 


1, subduing the express messenger, they 


evening of 


took from his safe cash and securities of 
an estimated value of $20,000. The 
ductor and other men, coming into 
the car when the robbery was going on, 
also subdued and about $150 
from their The 
left the train at a crossing-stop in the out- 
skirts of Chicago. a signal 

from Joliet, setting 
signal at stop; but as 
they had not completed the robbery they 
took no benefit from the stop 


con- 
two 
were was 


taken pockets. robbers 
They had cut 


wire about five miles 


an automatic block 


The engine- 
finding that the stop was unnécessary, 


man, 
continued on his way 


Freight Container Bureau 


The Freight 
\merican 


Container Bureau of the 


Railway Association, 30 Vesey 


street, New York City, D. T. Lawrence, 
chairman, has issued the annual report 
of Edward Dahill, chief engineer, for the 


Mr. Dahill and his six associate 
held during the year 
700 conferences with manufacturers, ship- 

and railroad officers and 
have made many hundred inspections of 
containers in the course of transportation. 
They have also made 82 public addresses, 
furnished much material for newspapers 
and have engaged in a variety of other ac 


The studies and tests which have 
} 


year 1926 


engineers have over 


pers, consignees 


tivities 
been made by the bureau and which have 
been noted in the Railway Age from time 
to time, have had to do with improvements 
in packing of a great variety of commodi- 
ties liquids in 
and with crates for various uses, and many 


stoves, cans, chairs, etc., 


[The program of things intended to be 





1927 contains 22 articles, deal 


machinery, crockery, hardware, 


uits and other things \r 
work of the engi 
neers among Florida citrus shippers a year 
ago, and another tells of field work among 
shippers of Georgia, Nortl 
South 


nks, fresh fir 


appe ndix describes the 


Carolina 


Union Safety Meeting at Youngs- 
town 
Youngstown, 


The railroads centering in 


Ohio, held, on Saturday evening, April 9, 
their second annual general safety rally, 
which was attended by employees of the 
six railroads entering the city together 
with members of their families. Music 
was furnished by the Pittsburgh & Lak« 
Erie band and the Erie quartet The 


principal addresses were by Charles E. Hill 
f the New York Central and Thomas H 
Carrow of the Pennsylvania. The New 
rk Central motion picture “Gambling 
Death” was shown, and the meeting 
This 


twelve or 


1 


was followed by dancing. 
together 


hundred persons; 


meeting 
some hitteen 
more, in fact, than cou!d 
e comfortably accommodated in the hall 
Those from the Pittsburgh & Lake 
numbering several hundred, came by special 
t Pittsburgh and 

Youngstown. 


brought 


Erie, 


between 





points 





D. T. & I. Completes Nickel-Plat- 
ing of Locomotives 


All but two of the 
Detroit, Toledo & 
number plates, piping, acce 


locomotives of the 
Ironton now have their 
nickel-plated, according to the 
News 
so adorned are switch 


The total of lo 


D., T. & I. Railroad 
locomotives not 
engines in the shops 

2 


motives refinished is 73. 

The policy of improving the appear 
ance f the road’s motive power was 
adopted in 1922 when a general progran 
f rebuilding the road’s power was agreed 
upon. Since that date locomotives shopped 
have not only been given a_ general 
mechanical overhauling but have been in 
I ed from a standpoint of appearanc« 


nges involved, in addition t 
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repres¢ nta- 


d s the Latin-American countries 
The Transportation and Communication 
' ght which will be held at 1 p.m. on 


May 4, at the Willard Hotel, will be pre- 
led over by its chairman, A. L. Humph- 


Air 
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of the Transportation and | 

n Department of the Chamber 
merce ¥f the United States is se 
the session. 


Canadian Parliament 





























Votes 





1927 


mm 
ot ( 


retery ol! 
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' . . " , . 
l S. Chamber of Commerce president of the Westinghouse “17: . 
Comsens. BR. E. Mi, Conta, seal Million for Transportation 
( ipa! \ \ ( 1¢ res 
Annual Meeting ~ = - oie : 
( the American Railway Express rhe amount of $22,500,000 for ins on 
f the will speak on “New Trends in behalf of the Canadian National for the 
te tat There will be a discus current fiscal year, $263,440 for the Do- 
D. ¢ The Fallacy of Government Own- minion Railway Board for the year, 
M t | center rship « Merchant Shipping” and the $5,130,000 toward completion of the Hud 
The New Busi presentation of resolutions on the Integrity son Bay Railway and $850,000 f a 
and Independence of the Interstate Com- marine survey of the navigability of the 
ea is talk merce Commission: Postal Rates: Rela- waters leading to and throug Hudson 
meeting of tior Commercial Organizations of bay to the terminal of the Hudson Bay 
t Amer \eronautical Development; and the City Railway were passed in the Canadian 
f e latter lr Problem. Col. A. B. Barber, man House of Commons late last week 
; =. = , . , 
Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class I Steam Railways in the United States 
I Expense Q tching and terminal compa 
R M i RUAR 7 AN 
States ) I is Reg S he Reg Western Dist 
126 7 1 1927 
4 237.385.9 48 7 5 $1 s 44 4 14 7 $98.1 ‘ 202.33 
17 $340 s $ 4.585 $19 $17,985,149 $ 7 $125 $119.8 4 
b 78.626.086 7 280. 806 1 1,696,638 745 24. 25.5 15 
7,587 ,.6€ 2,790,694 209 960 134, 3. 427,919 
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8,907 20,87 51,934 741,97 4,110.78 ; 7 
173.86 84 S64.908 S 47 258 5,983,755 2 700,84 25 611.148.5902 
M 4,312,609 1,99 ) 2,031,543 90,105 604,128 2, 1.568.171 
84 14,803,617 7 O46 $ 6,873 ; 516,281 1,986,727 1,953,981 5,770,578 
781.885 es79 é R9 33,963 12,198 141.999 450 496.444 
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- 1°%% ‘ 74 79 Oe 5 162 18,038 11.276 37.751 
j Q 71,412,788 t4 7 12 5.007.170 12.803.313 15.691.794 26.072.163 
k ) 6.110.61 7 4 828 d 638,261 929.649 1.879.915 2.435.874 
S 1.881 ; Q y 731.8 101.233 115,596 114,070 102.892 803.415 750 
3.42 ) 4 4477 5.816.466 5.529.835 y 4 13.708.987 2.832.874 > 7 1 
e ‘ 07 78 78.97 81.80 66.90 68.35 74.98 72.62 76.79 77.75 
For Two Montnas Enpvep witnm Fesrvary, 1927 anp 1926 
\ 
‘ af . 7,355.52 59.48 §.555.51 5.549 446 ? 9,143.57 $43 176.16 
R 
; 757 88,.833.704 317 88 299,510,560 39,832.87 37,113,145 1.941.918 106.737.764 253.449.¢ 45, 
Passence > ¢ 168,187,925 100,824 79,569,644 3,495,178 3,667,414 24.897.938 30,436.885 52.639.179 54 ; 
M 15.602.639 719.743 5,767,317 386,659 426,526 2,313,933 2.378.632 6.904.191 7.030.164 
| 6R¢ ‘ 18.944.051 8 429.430 2 487 145 $11.029 426,858 311,753 2.978.533 6.532.248 6,851,495 
‘ rv, 3.429.747 7,115.5 17,124,199 363,649 364,921 1.718.503 1,913,716 11,448,681 1.026.911 
| 77.414 >174.672 > 845.7 9.562.611 741,900 713,713 2.497.060 3,057,496 5,892.69 840,852 
‘1 148.499 960.971 876,096 25.073 31,658 279,251 1,059,127 61,494 
723.48 270.931 4.259 3.960 68,029 527.167 440.569 
942,537,748 438 420,826,661 45,251,501 42,740,275 134 714,248 337,400.18 256.564 
} 
8 117.798,2 Q 79 ) 6 6.053.020 5.558.283 1.049.886 19,609,626 42.586 41.330.417 
Ml 80.462 6,491 2 7 7 8.518.621 9,976,877 9,559,222 6.615.890 27.395.961 69. 230.028 71.018.798 
76,924 17,927,164 19 02,721 493,843 474,836 93,811 3,465,016 8,240,150 7 484.591 
4 60.2 7 4 170 9 70 12.566.405 12,481 363 740 53.010.042 128,107 279 124 987.154 
7 2 2a7 2 4.16 ‘7 78.418 193,291 586 1,355,512 3.349.176 3.173.502 
7 . 4,624,274 13,798,705 1,064,024 08,386 461 3,931,528. 11,811,51¢ 11,346,819 
8 7 < 7 52,280 $5,197 $4,732 430,720 1.066.903 1,144,795 
7 ) $4,426 30,280,307 29,13 84 1 $01,642 108,336,965 262.258.019 58.195.486 
7 ¢ 14,971,194 13,609,991 39,377,283  75.142.168 73.061.078 
7 1 552.876 3,044,512 8 8.668.991 24.498 283 23.738.771 
74 4.068 8.155 22,343 95.161 84.058 
7 544 1.414.250 10,557,324 30,685,949 50.548.724 49.238.249 
‘ 4 ? 863,348 Z 1,210,772 3,764,647 4,956,424 3.472.658 
! 
7 +367 ! 608 195,512 76,871 207,525 1,676,706 1,930,298 
? 7 7 47,177,627 2,082,086 11,547, 1¢ 610,696 26,713,777 $3,915,594 43,835,293 
p 
72 ? 21 8 66.92 68.16 76.64 73.34 77.73 77.94 
a Includes $3 +.580 eping and parlor car surcharge c Includes $6,330,514 sleeping 
P elr les $6,454,881 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
” ~ ’ ub t to revision 
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Figures, which some would characteriz« 
as “staggering,” were given to the House 
by Charles A. Dunning, Minister of R 


+ 


ways and Canals, to show the magnitude 


ail 


t the work in completing the railway, but 
more particularly in providing terminal 


facilities on the bay and ensuring the navi- 


gability of the approaches to the terminal 


There was little or no opposition to the 
Hudson Bay Railway for the reason that 
both of the main parties—Liberal and Con 
servative—are committed to it, and Hug! 
Guthrie, leader of the Conservatives, was 
Tee .: 


[ blessing. 


It was stated by Mr. Dunning that up t 


iged to get up and give it 


March 31, 1926, a total of $15,245,889 was 
spent on the Hudson Bay Railway and 
$6,242,114 on the terminals at Port Nel 
sor [here is still some controversy as 
hether Nelson or Fort Churchill would 
be the better terminal and Frederick 
Palmer, an English engineer, is now en 
gaged tor e Canadian government in 
g report on this questior Mr 
ee ne ‘ d the ust the government 
\ N I is a good ea 
I \ already been spent there, ar 
( ll were chosen 90 mo-e mil i 
railway would have to be built. The esti 
mat t comple y *he rt develoy 


ment at Nelson was given at $20,000,000 


Progress in Abolition of Highway 
Crossings in New York 

s| grade crossing elimination act, 

passed by the legislature of New York in 

1926 (Chapter 233) has now been in effect 

ne year and the Public Service Commis- 


sion has issued a statement reviewing its 

tivities under the act [This law pro- 
vided for the use of state money for cross- 
ng eliminatior t the amount of 
$300,000,000, the authorities of the state 


being empowered, under suitable regula- 
ns, to advance moneys to be later re- 
paid by cities, towns or railroads. 

[The Public Service Commission has in 
these 12 months considered 317 projects 
iwolving 658 crossings. In the cases of 
many crossings, in thinly settled com- 
munities, where the commission desired 
to take action, its course was blocked by 
the provision of the law that a town which 
would be unduly burdened by its share of 
the expense could refuse to take action. Of 
the 317 projects, 282 have already been 
considered at 430 public hearings, which 
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have been held at various points through 
ut the state. Orders have been issued 
by the commission for the elimination of 
3 crossings, the estimated cost of 
which is $9,101,450. In 8&5 projects 

vering 104 eliminations, the commission 


+} 


was unable to proceed because of the 
statutory debt limitation or other objec 


tions made by interested parties 


British Columbia’s Premier for 
Western Peace River Outlet 
Premier John Oliver of British ‘ olumbia 

appeared recently at Ottawa before the 

House Committee on Railways and Canals 

to urge his province’s “vital” interest in a 


western railway outlet from the Peace rivet 
valley. A short time ago the Radway Age 
published the engineers’ report on two or 


three alternative projects for such a rail 
way and it is that report which is being 
e which, at the 


> 


' , 
considered by the committ 


the Peace river countr (Donald M 


c 
request of a member of Parliament trom 
1¢ i y 
is calling witnesses from various 


Kenne 
parts of the Dominion on this question 
British Columbia, said Premier Oliver, was 
interested not only in the volume of grain 
expected to come out of the valley but in 
the trade from coast cities to adjacent 
eastern territory. The coast looked for- 
ward to the time when its factories would 
supply the needs of the province of Alberta 


> 
1, 
lV), 


in manufactured goods. 

He detailed efforts to secure an outlet 
from the valley and said the province was 
solely responsible for $30,000,000 expended 
in construction work, and had suffered an 
additional loss of $25,000,000 in interest and 
carrying charges. 

“British Columbia has an absolutely just 
claim for sympathetic consideration of a 
western outlet from the Peace river valley,” 
he declared after asking the committee to 
make sure that no action would be taken 
further to menace the investment of British 
Columbia in the Pacific Great Eastern 
Railway 

After a minute survey of present condi- 
tions Premier Oliver said he was convinced 
that with a view to the full development 
of the Peace river country an east and 
west line on both sides of the Peace river 
was necessary 

British Columbia, Premier Oliver said, 
viewed with alarm a proposal to connect 
the Edmonton, Dunvegan & British Colum- 














Manchester Locomotive Has 2,500,000 Miles to Its Credit 


This locomotive, built by the Manchester 


Locomotive Works in 1881, and delivered to the 


St. Louis & San Francisco at a cost of $7,969.70 is still in everyday service om passenger trains 


between Hugo, Okla.. and Hope, Ark., 121 miles. 


Up to the time it left the shops at Springfield 


recently it had run 2,463,750 miles. The engine weighs 88,000 Ib., carries 150 Ib. steam 


and has cylinders 17 in. by 24 in.; total heating surface 1.242 sq. ft., grate area 17 sq 
boiler was renewed in 1898 and the firebox again 3 





, 4 


t. The 


101 
i 


bia by a north and south line with the 


Canadian National 


The Travelers’ Aid Society 


I'he Travelers’ Aid Society, maintaining 
agents at large railroad and steamship 
terminals in the principal cities, spent 
about $1,000,000 during the year 1926 in 
1 work which gave aid to 1,300,000 per- 
There are now 149 local societies and 
these count 1,640 co-operating representa 
tives in communities where no organization 
has been started. They now have the Na- 
tional Association of Travelers’ Aid So 
cieties, headquarters 25 West 43rd street, 
New York City, and it is from the annual 
report of this national association that 
these facts are taken. The president of the 
National Association is Marcus L. Bell of 
New York City, vice-president of the Chi- 
ago, Rock Island & Pacific 

A summary of the work of these socie 
ties during the past year shows that wide 
varieties of human problems were included 
in the cases presented. There were 49,380 
children traveling alone; 1,252 marriages 
had to be witnessed; 4,838 runaways were 
aided ; 30,830 travelers, mostly immigrants, 
had difficulty with the language; and 4,987 
lost their tickets or money and needed as- 
sistance. In a recent typical day 2,238 per- 
sons needed assistance, and these persons 
had relations with 815 cities and towns 
hroughout the country. On this single day, 
253 children, traveling alone, had to be 
helped. There were 44 instances of runa- 
vays; 18 had lost their money or ticket: 
and 198 were suffering from some physical 
lisability 

The annual convention of the national 
association will be held at the Hotel Cham- 


berlain, Des Moines, Iowa, on May 11, 12 
5 12 


Plea for Peace River Western 
Outlet 


A strong plea for an early start in the 
building of a railway outlet from the 
Peace river region in northwestern Al- 
berta to the Pacific coast was made by 
Donald M. Kennedy, member of Parlia- 
ment for that district, in a speech in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa last week. 
The report of the House Committee on 
Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines 
recognized the need of an outlet but 
thought that construction of the railway 
would have to await better assurances of 
a considerable trafic in and out of that 
region. 

Mr. Kennedy, in a motion before the 
House, sought to alter this report to pro- 
vide for immediate action, but through 
some technical oversight his motion was 
ruled out of order. Speaking on his mo- 
tion he said, in past: 

“What I want and* what I think is in 
the best interests of the country, is to 
complete the survey of these routes and 
have a policy determined upon so that we 
shall know where to build our branch 
lines, and let me say that once we have 
built a mile of branch line that fits in 
with a policy for a permanent outlet we 
can be said to have commenced construc 
tion of the Peace river outlet In that 
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for : cent, in the corresponding months of last 
) $ Jperating revenues tor the rst two 
< t nths amounted t $955,998.771 , an in- 
: t e of 1.5 per cent. Operating expenses 
Vi I ere $748,962,217, an increase of 1.2 per 
i f | ‘ i that a ent 
regard Net railway operating income by districts 
r the first two months was as follows: 
Per cent 
New England Reg $4,683,312 8 
erve f : Regior 4.86 
mow Central Eastern Regiot 
i t Regior 8.2 
; ; al Eastern District.. ¢ rT 
99 il Southern District 4 
ge will fi Nesthwestern Wes é 
vith that Central Western Regi 4.4 
mh, : ern Mester 14,054.37 4.44 
Wester D t $ 
I States s 4 4 4 
ment 
Ma r. shows The rate of return for the five years 
ne tof ° g with February, 1927, has averaged 
1s n 4.53 per cent per year 
70000 acres The net for the Class I railroads in the 


land t 2.000.000 acres Eastern district during the first two months 





. the Peace totaled $66,097,790, at the rate of 5.46 
erved by rail- per cent For the same period in 1926 
( 1 by their net was $58,724,787, or 4.96 per cent 
1000 tor if Operating revenues totaled $483,685,957, an 
' yunv ncrease of 4.3 per cent, while operating 
. in the expenses totaled $383,302,556, an increase 
0.000 revenue of 2.6 per cent. Class I railroads in the 
engineers Eastern district for the month of February 
that onlv had a net railway operating income of 
} sidered in $35,452,917, compared with $28,554,312 in 
iver outlet February, 192¢ 
r the de- Class | railroads in the Southern district 
t lace in the for the two months had a net of $21,610, 
eace river « tt : result of the 697, at the rate of 4.52 per cent. For the 
" branch line same period in 1926 the net amounted to 
leage and t ltimat ympletion of $26,606,681, or 5.82 per cent. Operating 
‘ th m revenues of the two months amounted to 
ttee ha not proper nsideratior $134,912,627, a decrease of 84 per cent, 
, ‘ economic features while operating expenses totaled $103,401,- 
S thet ¢ se ic not istified in 642, a decrease of 4.4 per cent. The net 
tir railway operating income of the Class I 
railroads in the Southern district in Febru- 
PF > . iry amounted to $11,759,595, while in the 
Railway Revenues and Expenses . R~ = 
’ ‘ same month in 1926 it was $13,665,639 

for February Class I railroads in the Western district 
Cinen 1 1 for the two months had a net of $43,915,- 
, ore , a 6, or 3.67 per cent. For the first two 
that tf months in 1926, they had a net of $3,- 
+t 103 heir 835,243, or 3.73 per cent. Operating reve- 
= es amounted to $337,400,186, an increase 
‘ Bur nomics. In of 1.9 per cent, while operating expenses 
tilway operating totaled $262,258,019, an increase of 1.6 per 
$58 per cent cent r February, the net of the Class 
J, to $468. railroads in the Western district amount- 
14 $460.673.256 in d to $22,832,874. The net railway operat 
; LS per income of the same roads in February, 

ed $361 1926, totaled $21,157,810 

200 O40 in the The summary follows 
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Traffic 








The “Maple Leaf” is the name selected 
for the new train to be established be- 
tween Chicago and Toronto on May 15 
by the Canadian National and the Grand 


will leave Chicag 


Trunk Western. It 


at 9:05 a.m. and arrive at Toront 
10:45 p.m. Westbound it will lea 
Toronto at 9 p.m. and arrive at ig 


at 10:15 a.m. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, 
decision rendered on April 11, sus 
order of the Interstate Lom 
establishing, 
Panama canal act, rail-and 
rates on cotton 
via Galveston, t 
points, 


in a 
tained an 


merce Commission under the 


water and 
water-rail via routes from 
Oklahoma, 
land 


differential 


New Eng 


which were based n a 


under the rail rates 


The “Cascade Limited” 


Southern 
train 


Pacific’s new extra-fare 


Portland, Or 


| he 


passenger between 





and San Francisco, Cal., via the Na 
cut-off, which goes into service on April 
17 (see Railway Age, March 26, pag 
1007) will be known as the “Cascack 
Limited.” The new train will effect a 
reduction in time, as compared with the 
best train via Roseburg, of 3% hours 
southbound and 3 hours 25 min. nort!l 
bound. As between Los Angel and 
Portland the time will be reduced 6 hours 
55 min. northbound and 7 hours 35 mir 


southbe mund. 


New York City Passenger Traffic 


The New York State 
sion, using data secured from the different 
railroads, reports the total number of 
sengers carried by the railroads t 
from New York City (Manhattan) in the 


Transit Commis- 


year 1926, as 248,138,573. Deducting the 
season ticket passengers from the gross 
number, and dividing this by two, to repre- 


sent round trips, the average daily number 
New York, ts 


The totals by the 


esti- 


f visitors, coming to 


mated at 129,303. 


different roads (not counting local ferry 
passengers) are given as follows: 
1926 

Baltimore & Ohio.... On ( 
Central of New Jerse, 16,137,47 1 35,303 
Delaware, Lack. & W 398,5 465,970 
Frie . 1.71 » 3 3140 
Lehigh Valley 4 5 
Long Island ; 70,744,844 € 8,993 
N. Y¥ N. H. & H 18,180,068 18,71 87 
New York Central 876,23 8¢ 
New York, O. & W §32,621 549 804 
N. ¥ Westchester & B 7,390,724 6,628,298 
Pennsylvania 41,939,817 41,28 8 

Total . ee ecees cee 248,138,573 241,900,498 


Complaint Against N. P. Not 
Settled 


The Department of Justice has 
nounced that the United district 
court for the eastern district of Washing- 
ton has dismissed the petition filed by the 
Government against the 


an- 
States 


Northern Pacific, 


m- 


et al, which alleged that the railway c 
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pany was granting concessions to and prac 


tising discriminations in favor of 21 of 
ts shippers who occupy railroad land tor 
business sites It was alleged that the 

t were substantially less than the 
eas le renta luc the respective 
| ts arm 

Che urt dist sing the petitior 
pointed out that under the terms of the 
leases a readjustment of the rentals fell 
due Ji l, 192¢ On that date the rentals 
uttacked became ineffective and since they 


vere not readjusted before the decision was 
rendered but were left without adjustment 


ling, there were 


1 


4 

s 
< 

f 


no rentals effective upon which the court 


< ld enter a decre 
The petition wv dismissed without pre 
lice to the right of the government to 
stitute a new proceeding, after the rentals 
ef eadiuste 


Cotton Rates to Gulf Ports 


Upon rehearing, the Interstate Commerce 








Commission has rendered a decision that 
relationship between interstate rates on 

t city eliveries and shit side de- 
eries at Texas and Louisiana ports 1s 
nduly preferential f warehouses and 
npresses located on the water front at 

ts, and shippers using such facili- 

ties, and unduly prejudicial to warehouses 
md compresses located at interior points 
und back from the water front at ports, 
d ers usimg such facilities The 

( nds that a f: and reason- 
r equalizing the rates will be 

t e the city delivery rates 1 cent 
px 0 Ib. and reduce the shipside rates, 
exclusiv f wharf or pier terminal charges 


equivalent t 2 cents per 100 Ib., to the 
aSIS I re increased city-delivery rates. 
An exception is made, however, that this 
nding should not be construed as condemn- 

the practice of the lines serving New 


ng I 

Orleans of maintaining that port on a 
parity with Galveston and Houston in the 
matter of export rates on cotton from 


Oklahoma and northern Texas. The regu 
lations and practices pertaining to the con- 
and compression of cotton at 
interior points was found not to result 


n undue prejudice 


Fast Freight on the F. E. C. 


The Florida East Coast announces that 
vith the completion of its second main 


track and other extensive improvements, 
the movement of through freight has been 
reatly expedited Freight leaving Jack 

I e, Fla t 1:30 p.m. is placed for 


’ i 
lelivery in Miami on the following morn 


ing: an average of about 20 miles an hour 
for the 366 miles From yard to yard, 
the actual average performance of the 
trains for three months has been 18 hours, 
44 minutes For the same period, the time 
fron icksonville to Key West has been 
OQ | Y minutes Package cars are 


now fru! lirect t West Palm Beach and 
Miami from the more important centers 
| Package cars are also 
run through to Cuba, from Chicago, St 


Louis, Cincinnati and Atlanta. Three car 
ferries are in operation between Key West 
and Havana [The movement of freight 


through to Havana without transfer has 
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resulted in a marked increase in the volume 
of this trafic. Lard is now sent from 
northern cities to Havana in tank cars, 
with a great saving in packing expense 
Perishable fruits are moving in large quan- 
tities under refrigeration from shipping 
points in the temperate zone and delivered 


in Cuba in first-class condition. 


Canal Traffic for February 
During the month of February, 1927, 
449 commercial vessels and 28 small 
launches passed through the Panama Canal. 
Tolls on the commercial vessels agegre- 
gated $1,994,860, and on the launches $142, 

r a total tolls collection of $1,995,003 
The daily average number of transits of 





seagoing vessels for the month was 16.03, 
1 the daily average tolls collection $71 

245. The average amount of tolls paid by 
each of the commercial transits was 4,442. 
as compared with $4,480 for the month of 
January, 1927. 

The daily average number of transits 
as the highest for any month since March, 


1 
} 


1622 Ly 
26, when the average was 16.32. Che 


laily average tolls collection was the high 
est for any month since January, 1924, 
the average was $71,511 

Traffic for the past month established a 
record for February, both in number of 
transits and in amount of tolls collected 
he largest February traffic heretofore 
was 424 transits in 1926, and $1,964,155 in 


11 100 


tolls in 


Traffic from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
was considerably heavier than in the op- 
posite direction, there being 200 transits 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic and 249 


from the Atlantic to the Pacific during the 


Class Rate Hearing Resumed 

Hearings before Commissioner Frank 
McManamy and Assistant Chief Examiner 
W. H. Wagner, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the application of western 
carriers for a readjustment of class freight 
rates, I. C. C. Docket 17,000, Ex Parte 8&7, 
1, were resumed at Kansas City, Mo., 
n April 7. The testimony of witnesses 


Sub. 


for the carriers dealt with the expense of 
operation, revenues and density of traffic. 
The tendency of retail merchants to con- 
duct business with smaller stocks on hand; 
frequent turnover of merchandise and more 
numerous jobbing houses has led to smaller 
shipments, for which expeditious service 
is demanded. 

Fairman R. Dick, a member of the firm 
f Roosevelt & Son, New York, repre- 
sented a committee of security holders and 
testified that if the present trend of earn- 
ings and interest payments of western trunk 
line railroads should continue a few more 
years, all railroads in the territory will be 
bankrupt. The large insurance companies 
are reluctant to buy bonds of roads in the 
western territory because the carnings are 
much lower than those of carriers in other 
sections of the country. The western trunk 
line territory, he said, was financially able 
to pay the railroads a fair return on the 
investment. He introduced statistics show- 
ing the wealth of various sections. John 
W. Stedman, vice-president of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, also was 


a witness. 
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Increased Business Forecast in 
Mid-West Territory 


The reports of commodity committees of 


he Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory Board 


which have been sent to the executive 


committee owing to the omission of the 


} 


board in 


regular quarterly meeting of the 
\pril, indicate that of the 32 
lines of agriculture and industry, 13 lines 
xpect increased business in the next thre 





principal 


months as compared with the correspond 
ng months in 1926; and 14 lines expect 


no change. Five lines anticipate that their 
business during the next 90 days will be 
below that done last year. The acid and 
chemical industry and brick and clay prod- 
ucts expect 10 per cent increase; cement 
manufacturers 8 per cent and mineral 
waters 10 per cent; the lumber industry 
3 per cent, and paper, paper boards 
and pulp 21 per cent. 

[The movement of sand, gravel and 
crushed stone will be 15 per cent greater 
than last year. 

The following industries expect that their 
business will be approximately the sam« 
Agricul 
tural implements; concrete products; con- 
fectionery ; corn products; dairy products; 
fresh fruits and vegetables; 


‘ 10>? 


as in the second quarter of 1926 


furniture ; 
grain products; iron and steel; livestock 


machinery; scrap iron; and waste material 


Hearings in Grain Rate Investi- 
gation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its general investigation of 
rates on grain and grain products within 
the western district and for export, and 
part 7 of its rate structure investigation, 
together with 14 separate formal com 
plaints involving grain rates, for hearing 
beginning on May 9 at Dallas, Tex., before 
Commissioner Meyer and Examiners 
Mackley and Hall. Further assignments 
will be made at the conclusion of the 
The commission has also 
announced a plan of procedure for this 
investigation. 

The carriers will be heard first at 
Dallas and the testimony concerning the 
ntraterritorial adjustment in the south- 
west, that is, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
eastern New Mexico, Louisiana west of 


Dallas hearing 


the Mississippi River, and Mississippi 
River crossings, Memphis to New Orleans, 
inclusive, will be completed at Dallas. The 
interterritorial adjustment between south 
western territory, on the one hand, and 


m 
il 


western trunk line territory and other 
points in the western district, on the other, 
be heard at Dallas or Kansas City, 
as the parties may prefer. 

The present inquiry covers “the rates 
} 


may 


on grain and grain products between 
points within the western district and the 
state of Illinois (ineluging both banks of 
rivers on the boundary of the territory 
ust described); rates on grain and grain 
products from the western district and 
the state of Illinois, when for export 
through any ports of the United States, 
including points on the Rio Grande River; 
uml ex-lake rates on grain and grain 
products when for export.” The petitions 
of the carriers for the exclusion of west 
ern trunk line and Illinois territories, in 
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call ! | joard of Tr ade 
counsel t ‘ lings must 
happe 
Either the | s mpeting lines 
l unchanged, it 
W | take business 
\ m the Canadian lines, or they 
W I rate t match the if 
ea rt rf the und that would 
mean that a sick le sum would be 
taker t t the pocke S f Canadian « 
sumers by order of the railway board 
Mr. Symington opened with an expres 
sion of the pinion that the present cas 


was entirely differes any of the rates 
betore 
the Board. Earlier cases had always dealt 


iffecting a parti- 


cases which had previously been 


with some distinct issue 

cular locality or class of traffic, and with 
well-defined and natural territorial condi 
tions and limitations, but the present cas¢ 
dealt with the entire Dominion, and in 
cluded the disposal of some sixty or sev 
enty different complaints, which, if granted 
to any great extent, would bring about, 


ot an adjustment of rates, but a complete 


revolution t ill rate-making theories 
which ha btained in the past 
He maintained that the functions 
e boar? wa h to regulate than t 
T ike the rates 
W. H. Mcl i ie pr 
S vi s asking 
1 5 ites claime 1 
vy tnat L1iW s re aled a 
I e western 
t! eT 64 pe 
\\ t x. east of that 
‘ 
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$600,000; the transportation cost was but 
ry little higher and the same favorabl 
comparison was maintained in the cost of 
rail dispatching, yard perations, fuel, 
1 number of other items Not only 
i e western mileage double t 
but the density of traffic was 
le 
| per trai vas reater i f 
‘ pite I illeged handicap of 
en intain haul while an average 


train was 398 


447 tons in the west, it was 587 to 628 

t Che average tons of revenuc 
| — a? 2 14 el 

eignt per car wes was Zz to z2/ tons, 
east 20 to 23 tons An 


ntained 28 to 29 cars, but in the 


. ‘ y was mad f 36 to 39 
M McEwen made spe 1 reference t 
plaint of the e stock interests 

the est that the were being dis 
n i igainst The petitioned for 

( il ng rat n the basis of the east 

t ites Rates had increased for live 
: port nce 1918 he ean rate 
ad been substantially reduced, and if the 
lway rate were proportionately reduced 
there would be a great llip given to the 


ve stock interests 
His clients, continued Mr. M« 


favor the 


Ewen, did 
i bl il ket 
uld 
ck 


hous 


proposal to order 
ng rate on meat products as they < 
idmit any relation between live st 
aml dead meats and other packing 
products and they did not 


want the situa 
n further v 


complicated. Counsel called 


ttention to the fact that the 


witnesses 


the railways were unable to give 


higher 


‘ 


cK except that it 


western rates 


in keeping 


ny reason for the 
was 
ith the traditional necessity of higher 
rates generally; he expressed the belief 
that this aged fallacy would not be 
to survive the evidence which this enquiry 
had brought out 
Mr. McEwen dealt at 
he claim that water competition affected 
rates, and that no evi 
submitted to that 
there was any substantial competition in 
this direction He suggested that motor 
competition rapidly becoming a 
us factor not only in the east but very 


able 


some length with 
eastern declared 


dence had been show 


was 


serie 


1 


noticeable in the 


west 
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Contract Let for Electrification in 
India 


recently awarded to 
British Insulated Cables Ltd., of Prescot, 
England, by the Great Indian Peninsula 
for the electrification of 334 
track. The line to be 
extends from Kalyan to Igatpuri in a 
northerly direction and from Kalyan to 
Poona in a southerly direction, together 
with sidings, storage yards, etc rhe line 
includes a particularly moun- 
tainous region known as the “Ghats” and 
about four 


A contract was 


Railway, 


miles of electrified 


to Poona 


involves miles otf tunnels. 


Power will be delivered to substations at 
120,000-volts where it will be converted 
to 1,500-volt direct current The total 


section of copper for each track will be 


one square inch, divided into three parts, 
1 .5 square-inch main catenary, a .2 
square-inch auxiliary catenary and a 3 


square-inch contact main 
catenary will be supported at 220-ft. in- 
tervals by double porcelain disc insulators 
of a ball and socket pattern and the con- 
tact wire will be suspended by loop type 


wire The 
. 


drops’ from the auxiliary catenary At 
intervals of approximately one mile, pro- 
vision will he made for tensioning the line. 


Progress on Australian North- 
South Line 


sod has been turned at Ood- 
Australia, for the 
the railway from its present terminus t 
Alice Springs, in approximately the geo 
graphical center of the ( 
according to advices to the Department of 


The first 


nadatta, extension of 


ymmonwealth, 


Commerce from Trade Commissioner E 
G. Babbitt, Sydney. This section forms 
an additional link in the railway route 


North 


south, and it 


planned to connect Darwin on the 
coast with Adelaide in the 
is believed in Australia, will probably be 
a considerable factor in the settlement and 
development of the now practically unin- 
habited center of the island continent. 

The railway from Port Augusta to Ood 
nadetta, about 478 miles, has been in use 
for many years, the final section having 
been opened in 1891. The new line will 
be approximately 291 miles in length, to 
be completed by June 30, 1929, at an 
estimated cost, exclusive of rolling stock, 
of £1,700,000. 

Contracts have been let for rolling stock, 
engines and cars, all to be manufactured 
in Australian shops. The line will be 
standard gage, and the agreement between 
the Commonwealth and South Australia 
provides for the building of a direct con- 
necting line, of the same gage, between 
Port Augusta and Adelaide. 

The present railway from Port Augusta 
to Oodnadatta is given a valuation of 
£2,400,000. The loss on this line last year, 
including interest, was £205,038, and the 
new extension will for a long time show 
a considerable annual deficit. The outlay 


and the inevitable losses are considered 
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justifiable, however, in view of the ulti 
mate benefit of the rail connection be- 
tween the north and south Australia. 


Railway Wages in Great Britain 


[he following tabulation, compiled by 
au of Labor Statistics, gives in 





n monetary equivalents statistics of 
e weekly wage rates of various classes 
railway employees in Great Britain, as 
of January 1, 1926 

Railway Service, Standard Rates of 
Wages, Inclusive Sliding-Scale Bonus 


Ss nters ssenget freight 
{ $15.82 
Class 14,¢ 
( 13.38 
‘ ~ 

Fr ¢ r 

— 

i st 4.26 

. 2 OR 

Fifth 44 

Sixt 21.9 

$ s ve s 87 
' ea 

{ e é 
Eleventh yea 7.52 
stat ‘ 

( ass S 

( 2 14.11 

y ‘ 

( 18s 5.2 
; a. 

Porters (s le 2.17 

Porters y 

I ‘ 

( Ss 14.1 
( ss ; 4 

& (pass x : 

I se $ 2.17 
Fif C 4 


Swedish Company Will Build Rail- 
ways in Turkey 


Iwo railway lines will be constructed 
in Turkey by the Swedish company, Nyd- 
qvist & Holm, in co-operation with a 
Danish firm within the next five years, 
ccording to reports in Sweden transmitted 
y Consul K. deG. McVitty, Stockholm, 
nd made public by the Department of 
ommerce. 

The first line, from Eregli to a point 11 
miles east of Angora, will be 360 miles 
long and will be ready in five years: The 
other line will be approximately 310 miles 
long and will run from Diarbekir via 
Malatia and Marsch to a point east of 
Adana on the Bagdad Railway. The 
second line will be ready six months after 
the first has been opened. Payment for 
the work will be made in 10 years, accord- 
ing to the reports. 

The Swedish firm will deliver 100 loco- 
motives and about 1,500 railway cars be- 
sides planning, managing and supervising 
the construction of the lines. 

The projected routes run through dis- 
tricts containing forests and mines. In 
this connection the Swedish press reports 
that two representatives of the Turkish 
government recently visited Sweden to con- 
clude negotiations regarding the rail lines 
and to study Swedish forestry and lumber- 
ing methods. 


ow 


é 
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Equipment and Supplies 





Locomotives 


[HE CHICAGO, SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH 
Benp has ordered two electric locomotives 
from the Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
facturing Corporation 


THE New YorK CENTRAL is now in 


quiring for 30, 4-6-4 type locomotives, W0, 


4-6-2 type and 6 heavy type eight-wheel 


switching locomotives. In the Ratlway Age 
of April 2, this company was reported as 


inquiring for 36 locomotives 


THe Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 


five Pacific type passenger locomotives 
from the American Locomotive Company 
In the Railway Age of February 5, it was 
reported that this company had under con 
sideration the question of buying some 


- ] + 
Nassenger locomotives 


Freight Cars 
[He Georcta & FLorIDA contemplates 
buying about 80 box cars. 


ALASKA RarLtroap.—See United States 
Department of the Interior. 


[HE PENNSYLVANIA recently placed an 
rder for 50 cabin cars to be built at its 


Altoona works 


Tue Boston & Marne has ordered six 
air dump cars of 30 cu. yd. capacity from 
the Magor Car Corporation. 


[He Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF THI 
NTERIOR, Washington, D. C., is inquir 


or 10 hopper dump cars of 50 tons’ 


Le 


capacity, for service on the Alaska Rail 


[THe WESTERN MAryYLAND will build 
1,000 hopper cars of 55 tons’ capacity in 
its shops at Ridgely, W. Va The 
railroad has already bought the fabricated 


steel from the car builder for this work 


Passenger Cars 


Tue New York, New Haven & Hart 
FORD is inquiring for 20 baggage cars. 


Tae Oanu Railway Company has 
ordered two single unit power plants for 
rail motor cars from the Railway Motors 
Corporation. 


Tue LeHIGH VALLEY has ordered one 
combination passenger and baggage gaso 
line-electric rail motor car from the J. G 
Brill Company. 


THe Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN 
has ordered one double unit power plant 
for a rail motor car from the Railway 
Motors Corporation. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcyY 
has ordered 2, 65-ft. baggage and mail cars, 
2, 65-ft. combination passenger, baggage 
and mail cars and 7, 75-ft. combination 
passenger, baggage and mail gasoline 





Motive Company 


Machinery and Tools 


[ue Missourt-Kansas-Texas, it is 
understood, will buy about 60 machine 
tools 


ue Guir Coast Lines have ordered a 
100-ton bushing press from the Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company. 


HE Louisvitte & HENDERSON has 
ordered one locomotive ditcher crane from 
the American Hoist & Derrick Company. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric has ordered one 


16-in. geared head Pratt & Whitney 
lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 


Tue St. Lovuis-San Francisco has or 
lered a combination journal turning and 
axle lathe from the Niles-Bement-Pond 


ompany 


Iron and Steel 


[ue Reapinc has ordered 150 tons of 
steel from the Shoemaker Bridge Company. 


[ue BALTIMore & Ono has ordered 125 
tons of steel for a bridge from the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company 


[He Norrotk & WESTERN has ordered 
125 tons of steel for a crane runway, from 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

[THe SouTHERN Rattway has ordered 
600 tons of steel for bridges from the Vir- 
ginia Bridge & Iron Company. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA has ordered 275 
tons of steel for a pier at Philadelphia, 
Pa., from the American Bridge Company 


Signaling 


[Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, for use on the Mohawk Division, 30 
color-light signals. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company, 63 
locomotive equipments for coded continu- 
ous automatic train stops, to be used on 
locomotives which are run over the New 
York & Long Branch. 


Tre Detaware & Hupson has ordered 
om the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany 100 intermittegt inductive auto- 
manual train-control equipments and 203 
inductors, preparatory to installing auto- 
matic train control in its line between 
Albany, N.Y., and Whitehall, 78 miles. 
This installation, with that heretofore 
made, will complete automatic train con- 
trol throughout the line from Albany, 
N. Y., northward to Rouse’s Point, N. Y., 
191 miles. 





' 
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Supply Trade 





A. P. Sweertey, assistant 


M il division oft 
has 


‘Daschelder & Co., 


} } ciation, 


J H. Gleason, ger of the 


‘ tr "Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, has sumed charge of 
l 1 relat s of the Chicago 

work was formerly han- 

led George Hull Porter, deceased. 
Mudge & Co., Chicago, has awarded 
tracts tor n addition to its manu- 
tur t at Chicago When the 

t "\ struction is 
leted the plant will have double 

ft the present 

A. P Hagar, ma engineer of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, with headquart it New York, 
has be ippointed representative, with 
the me headquarters, reporting to the 


e northeastern district 


offices 
Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
Ladd Water Tube Boiler Company 


tion, 
Heine Boiler Company have 
! 1 be ] cate d at 
Frank Hen- 
derson ‘ t t 1 nager < 
R. H. Beaumont Company, Phil 
American Manufacturing & 
Engineering Company, f Kalama 
M nd prt rmerly manutfa 
t ding tl 


Ss. O. Naf- 

riger t un Manu 
t * ‘ mpany vill 
‘ ted with tl .. H. Beaumont 

Edward C. Brown, managing dire: 
tor of the | 1 brar it Buenos Aires, 
\rgentina the Dearborn Chemical 
Company, | beer warded a_ gold 
medal by tl Institution of Locomotive 
Engineer for technical paper which 
é i 1 presented before the 
1 br } that ganization on the 

t Boiler Feedwaters and Pre 
ervat le [The award was 
le § th. ont r presented be 
fore br that institution dur 
1925 rhe Institution of Locomo 
tive Engineer British organization 
hich w f led 1911 and incorpo 
tad 1090S with 1.190 members lo 
ted ) different countries through 

ut the world Each vear the inst 
tution awards a gold medal for the best 
uper presented, a silver and gold medal 
for the paper adiudged second in merit 
) d lwer med 1 ; r thy third The 


author of a 
Italy. 


went to the 


Milan, 


second award 
presented in 


J. G. Carruthers, who has been elected 


vice-president of the Otis Steel Com- 
pany, leveland, Ohio, was born in 
Covington, Ky., on February 9, 1878, 
and entered business in 1897 with the 
olumbus Bridge Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, of which he later became secre 


When 


over by the 


tary this company was taken 
American Bridge Company 
accountant of the 
Columbus plant. He resigned in Au 
gust, 1901, to become assistant manager 
f sales of the Cambria Steel Company 


he was appointed 


at Cincinnati, Ohio, which position he 
held until 1908. During this period he 
was also associated with J. L. Adams & 
Company, steel brokers He entered 





J. G 


Carruthers 


the employ of the Carnegie Steel Com 


iny in the latter year as assistant man 
ger of sales at Cincinnati, and on Sep 
tember 1, 1917, was promoted to man 
ger of sales of the Cincinnati district 


of the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
Illinois Steel Company and the Tennes 
see Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 


On July 1, 1919, Mr. Carruthers was 
stered to Chicago as manager of 
district for the 
which position 
1922, to be 


sales of the 


tral 
sales of the Chicago 


Illinois 


he resigned on 


Steel Company, 
October 1, 
manager of 
which 
promotion 


come ge neral 


Otis Steel Company, position he 


has held until his recent 


Charles Hansel, consulting engineer, 
1as organized Charles Hansel, Incor- 
porated, with offices in Washington and 
New York, to serve as consulting spe- 
cialists in engineering, legal and account 
ing matters involving railroads, utilities 
and industrial companies before the In 


} 


terstate Commerce Commission and 
other branches of the government and 
the courts. The corporation is organ 


ized to obtain co-ordinating expert con 
bringing 


clusions by together into one 





1927 


April 16, 


organization men experienced in en 
gineering, accounting and legal problems 
involved in the administration, among 
others, of the interstate 
utility acts and the 
tax laws, and to furnish 
The corporation does not engage 
in financing or construction and man 
agement. Mr. Hansel has served as lo 
cating and constructing engineer for the 
Denver & Rio Grande, chief engineer of 
the Wabash, consulting 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission of 
Illinois, commissioner to Europe for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, consult 
ing engineer for the Indiana Harbor, and 
for many identi 
fied with railroad valuation work. In 1901 
he was appointed a member of the board 
of review to adjudicate problems in con- 
nection with the valuation of the rail- 
roads of Michigan, and in 1911 he was 
appointed expert in charge of valuation 
of the railroad and canal properties of 
New Jersey. He has 
valuation engineer of the 
system, chairman of the valuation com 
mittees of the Reading, Central of Nev 
Lehigh & New England and 
Morristown & Erie, a member of the 
engineering committee of the 
committee, and chairman of 


commerce act, 
federal income 
technical ser 


state 


vice 


engineer of the 


years has been closely 


been consulting 


Pennsylvania 


Tersev, 


Presidents’ 
conference 
several committees represe = the car 
experi- 
} 


iers in connection with valuatior 
Abadie, has had 
ence with electric utilities, and has 
a consulting engineer specializing on en 
gineering and 
investigations, is 
the corporation. 
] rned as 
States Board of Tax 


who extensive 


een 


survevs an 


accounting 

managing director of 
J. Gilmore Korner, Jr., 
is resi chairman of the Unite 
Anneals to become 
lirector of the income tax department 


f the new corporation 


Burroughs Establishes Railroad 
Department 

Announcement of a separate department 

for the study and development of 


mechanical accounting methods  suitabk 
for American railroads has been made by 
the public Bur- 


Adding Machine Company, Detroit. 


service division of the 
roughs 


The 


ment 


depart- 
versed 


personnel of the railroad 
is composed chiefly of men 
in railroad accounting work. A majority 
were chosen because of their practical rail- 
road experience. 

The department is in charge of A. S 
Trew, assisted by R. E. Johnson, former 
with the Union Pacific. 

Included in the field force of the division 
are ten men: W. J. Daller, formerly 
auditor of revenue of the Boston & Albany, 
vith district headquarters at Philadelphia; 
J. P. Doughty, formerly of the Pere Mar- 
quette, also at Philadelphia; W. C. Curtin, 
formerly of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, at New York; E. H. Chamberlin, at 
Boston; R. A. Burgeson, of the Illinois 
Central and J. T. Carney and W. F. Dunn, 
both of the U. S. Railroad Administration, 


at Chicago: G. W. Ruhl, at St. Louis: 
H. B. Lohmeyer, at Cleveland, and A. 
Knaff, at Los Angeles. Offices of the 


field men are in conjunction with the Bur- 
rouchs offices in the cities named 
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\TCHISO? Topeka & SantTA FE. 

been acquired and plans are 
preparation for the 
struction of a general building at 
Amarillo, Tex. Plans have been prepared 
for the construction of an addition to the 


in the cours« I con- 


oftnce 


enginehouse at Slaton, Tex., consisting of 
six stalls, 124 ft. in length, including 
engine pits, provided with water, air, 
steam and boiler washing lines. This com- 
pany will also construct a frame engine- 
house at Isom, Tex., 96 ft. by 208 ft. with 

ncrete engine pits This installation 
ulso includes two additional locomotive 


sidings 


On1o.—A contract has 
Vang Construction 
Md., for 
main track and a con 
at Germantown, Md., at a total 

t of about $500,000 
as been let to the James F 


BALTIMORE & 
een awarded to the 
Company, Cumberland, con 
tructing a second 
crete arch 
Another contract 


McCabe Com- 


pany, Baltimore, Md., for the reconstruc- 
n of five bridges on the Ohio division, 
to cost about $60,000 lso, a contract 
has been awarded to the Bates & Rogers 
, Chicago, for the reconstruction of tv 
bridges at Taleski and West Junction, O., 
vhic t is estimated will cost around 
. (Ma? 
~ & ALBAN 4 contract has 
et et i a coaling and sanding plant 
at Worcester, Mass., to the Fairbanks, 
Morse & (| of Chicag 
( N ATIONAI A cor ct has 
‘ ed N. McLeod, Ltd I 
, t. { the structio fa 300 
t reed « c aling station at 
Paris |] ( é 
( Rock ISLAN & Paciri 
( ction of second n track between 
Earlsbor Okla., and Lima, 15 miles, 
nd additional passing tracks at Tracy 
kla., Tidmore, Seminole, Lima, Wewoka, 
ille, Agua, Tecumseh Junction, El 
Reno, Stuart, Calvin, Shawnee, Harrah, 
Nickson, Oklahoma City, Council, Yukon 
und Banner has been authorized to handle 
the oil traffic in this section. Bids will be 
asked for grading while the laying of 
tracks will be done by company forces. 
GRAND TRUNK WESTERN.—This com- 
pany contemplates the construction of a 
freight classification yard of 4,000 cars’ 


the line of its subsidiary, the 
Grand Haven & Milwaukee, at 
Mich. The yard will be 
ated in conjunction with the recently con- 
structed yard at Pontiac, Mich., and in 
the future all freight will move into De- 
troit, from Pontiac, by means of transfer 


capacity on 
Jetrort, 


Detroit, oper- 


engines Including a 20-stall engine- 
house, a coaling station, a water station 
and facilities for light running repairs, 
the yard at Detroit will involve a total 
expenditure of about $1,000,000. The yard 
will be constructed by company forces, 


although the enginehouse and other build- 
ings will be built by contract. 


NorRTHERN.—This 
Canadian Rock- 


(sREAT 
through a subsidiary, the 
ies Hotel Company, Ltd., has let a 
tract to Oland & Scott, Cardston, Alberta, 
for the construction of a four-story frame 
and stucco hotel in Waterton Lakes Park, 
Alberta, about ten miles north of Glacier 
National Park and the international bound- 
ary. The hotel, which will contain 90 
guest rooms, will involve an expenditure of 
$500,000, and will make up the first unit 
of a~250-room hotel. 


company, 


con- 


Gutr, Cotorapo & SAnTA Fe.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has made 
public a report proposed by C. V. Burn 
assistant director of its Bureau of 
Finance, recommending that the commis 
authorize this company to build 
extension of 8 miles serving 
the industrial territory of West Dallas, 
Tex., but under conditions affecting the 
routing of traffic to and from such exten 
sion, so that the new line shall not 
“except where such use will clearly result 
in increased efficiency from a transporta- 


side, 


sion and 


operate an 


be used 





tion standpoint.” Such a limitation, the 
report says, would materially reduce the 
amount of traffic and revenue that would 
therwise be diverted from the Texas & 
Pacific, which the new line would parallel 
for about 3 miles It is stated that the 
record is inadequate for a finding as to 
all of the routes which would meet the 
test oposed, and it is recommended that 
the record should be held open to permit 
a definite determination of the routes or 
territories to be covered by the provis 
t ugh conference or further hearing. 
KANS City, Mexico & Orrent.—A 


contract has been let to John S. Cates for 


the construction of a passenger station 
t Ft. Stockton, Tex., at a cost of about 
£30,000 
LovisvittE & NasnHviLteE.—This road 
expects tT let a contract soon for the 
construction of a freight house at Mobile, 
Ala 


LovisvitteE & Nasnuvitte—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has assigned 
application for authority 
to construct a new line in Harlan county, 


this company’s 


Ky., and to operate under trackage rights 
over the Interstate Railroad, to connect 
its lines with those of the Carolina, 


Clinchfield & Ohio, for oral 
April 18 before Division 4. 


argument on 


New Orteans Great NortTHern.—This 
company plans the construction of a two- 
brick passenger station and a one- 
story brick freight station with concrete 
platforms for each at Jackson, Miss. 


st ry 


New York Crntrat.—A contract has 
been let to the Tucker Construction Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, for the construction 
of a driveway and loading platform above 
the 43rd street driveway, and also a con- 
tract for alterations to the receiving room 
of the Hotel Commodore in New York. 
Another contract has been awarded to the 
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M. F. Kelly Building Corporation, New 
York, for the construction of elevator shatt 
ways, platforms, canopies and overhead 
meat transfer tracks at packing h 
New York. This road has also awarded 
a contract to the O’Brien Bros., Inc., 
New York,-for the construction of riprap 
walls along the Hudson river at Croton, 
N. ¥ Also, a contract has been let to 
the Arthur McMullen Co., New York, 
for grading of temporary tracks at Dyck 
man street, New York. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp 

This company has awarded to Henry 
R. Kent & Co., Rutherford, N.J., a 
tract for the construction of a central 
boiler plant at New Haven, Conn., to cost 
approximately $500,000. The _ relocation 
of two main line tracks at Harlem 
New York City, to approximately 
$250,000, in preparation for a 
yard extension, has been authorized. 


uses in 


con 





river, 





cost 


projecte d 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A _ contract has been 
let to Daniel S. Bader Construction Com 
pany, Atlantic City, N. J., for raising and 


the proposed under- 
Overbrook 


supporting tracks at 
grade bridge at 


lingwood, N. J. 


terrace, Col- 


Pittsst 


company 


RGH & West VirGinta.—This 
has filed an application with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
authorizing the construction of 
a! extension from a point near 
Cochran’s Mill, on the line of the West 

which it controls, to Connells 


a. The application states the 


why such an_ extensior 


wing reasons 


the public interest 

















Such extension will traverse a portion of Penr 
lv a w inaccessible to railroads and which 
ot now directly served by any railroad Sucl 
extension will provide a means for the exchange 
freight traffic between the Wheeling & Lake 
I the Western Maryland, and provide 
ew 1 practicable routing for freight betwee 
Baltimore Toledo and lake ports, such routes 
: g Western Maryland from Bal 
Connell +, Pa., the proposed ( ells 
extension fre Connellsville to a connection witl 
the West Side Belt near Cochran’s Mill, the West 
Side Belt t ttsburgh, the Pittsbureh & West 
Virginia to a connection with the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie at Pittsburgh 


Junction, O., and the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie t Toledo and « t 
Such extension will furnish apy it a 
wpetitive connection, which the applicant 
es not now possess, via the Western Maryland, 
to traffic territory east of Pittsburgh. Such exten 
n will afford to the carriers which will be 
lirectly benefited thereby, namely. the Western 
Maryland, West Side Belt, the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and the Wheeling & Lake Erie. a larger 
traffic and conseqnent greater use of existing 
properties and equipment, a part of which is not 
now used to the fullest extent through lack of 
non-competitive connections. Such extension will 
give to the applicant and to the Wheeling & Lake 





sit 


Erie an opportunity for favorable connections t 
western territory, all of which are now denied, 
und traffic congestion between Pittsburgh and 


Connellsville over existing lines in times of heavy 
freight movement will be relieved 
TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO 

Announcement was made last week in 
Toronto by Premier Howard Ferguson 
that the Ontario government would spend 
$2,500,000 this year on contemplated ex- 
tensions of this line* (ost of the exten- 
sion towards James Bay would approxi 
mate $1,500,000 and the remainder would 
be spent in building the Swastika-Kirkland 
lake branch line into the Rouyn mining 
region in northwestern Quebec. 


Texas & Pactric.—A contract has been 
let to the Austin Company, Cleveland, O., 
for the construction of buildings at the 
rew freight terminal, yard and shops at 


9 
: 4 
y 1 it \ 
X x) e pl 
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( 
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| { ) is 
$5 
7 i lr 
as aut r 
ta e fron 
- 
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1 } : ‘ 
: id f 
244 0M it whi 
~ ; } 
) 
\pril ZU 
5 brick 
enge , Excelsior Springs 
M vit tside dimensions of 24 ft. by 
how ¢ 


$25.000 


Pere Marquette 1927 Program of 


Construction 
e rer Marq ette has a 


gra ction planned ior this year 
\pproximatel 128 miles of tracks will 
be ballasted at a cost of about $307,000 
Lit ne and widening cuts and fills on 
t S is will be carried on at 
’ about $162,500 For bridges, 
tles erts at Thomaston, Ind., 
W (Grand ipids Mill Creek, 
Henry W ur ¢ omfort, Flint 
( Chevrolet reel Riverdale and Sidney, 
$66.000 t a I 
( e separa it M igan Avenue 
Miller R : t ill cost $320,000 
und the completios f the Schaefer Road 
n 7 portion, will involve 
7 ‘ ex liture f $260.00 
The miscellaneous building program, t 
cost about $92,000, includes the following 
t st und tr acks, Grand 
Haven, $35,00 waiting room and plat 
for v, $13,500; concrete plat- 
form, Grand Rapx $7,000: and a storag« 
building for fuses and torpedoes, Wyom 
$700, a egoing being on the 
( ’ Petoske li Ten thousand 
irs ive been allocated t the Toledo 
Ludington division for an ice house at 
Saginaw [went tl sand dollars are 
il ussigned to this division for a new 
vard nee if McGre \ ] t Un the 
Detroit-Cana nd there is a $6,000 
item tor ul ncinerator it the Twelfth 
Street | a! ¢ Detroit, and $400 ior 
a fuse and torpedo building at St. Thomas 
SI und engine e expenditures will 
f t to $190,500 \ nsiderable part 
f this major item will be expended in 
Saginaw, the detailed tlays being as 
follows Additior to machine shop, 
$45,000: storehouse extensions and offices, 
SRI uy roe < { ret deling $15.000 : 
car repa é $15,000; reclamation plant, 
SR O00 arn eating plar ¢ $5000 
‘ itla ’ SU nu) r water plants 
and al tat ntemplated For 
passing tracks and sidings, it is planned t 
lay out $363,000 the current seasot 
TI ’ wn fore asts ar 
: Y t $314, 50 vhich a 
; vill be spent in 
Detroit 
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ANN ArRBoR.—1926 irnings.—As pre 
usly reported the annual report for 
26 shows net income after interest an 
her fixed charges of $442,964 equivalent 
ufter allowance for 5 percent dividends 
the preferred stock to $6.86 a share 
n the common Net income in 1925 
$4594 79 or $7.99 a share Selected 
ns trom tl income statement follow 
Ann Arbor 
\ g r ge erated Ré 8 
OOPERATIN Rev 
¢5 aa 93 $5.867.692 
M te ce of wa $626.365 11 
M enance of equ 934 277 
Tra tat n 5 43 2.328 2 
OrperaTine Expenses.$4,445,258 $4,438,78 
N REVEN FROM OPER 
rIowe é 7.035 $1.428.9 
a tax ‘ Ais 89,140 267,07 
| ' - ng P ‘ ¢ 47.286 $ 9 
| P f ¢ ght ars | 
03,569 210,557 
t t ents { 
: 74,342 74.17 
RAILWAY OperaTine In 
M $969.4 $s] 8 237 
t eratir ncome 17.805 8 7 
I ME $987,298 $1.047.054 
ter funded t 42,98 491.894 
D Ss F M 
In L $ $ 4 $587.37 
INCOME $4 ¢ $4 7 
ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN 92¢ 
gs Annual report for 1926 shows 
me after interest and other fixe 
irges of $2,772,462 equivalent to $12.3 
ire on the combined preferred a1 
rdinary stocks. Net income in 1925 was 
; OR 348 or $13 37 a share The pre 
rred par icipates equally with the con 
stock after 6 percent dividends 
e latter Selected items from the i 
me statement follow: 
Alabama Great Southern 
\ c ecak ope at 1 S ha 
R Oreratine R 
79.163 0.4 7 
Ma te ur ‘ y 44 2 345 t 
Maintenance of ¢ : 
me 74.152 1,883,124 
I 5 tatior l ‘ 100,422 
AL OPERATING Ex 
ENSES 7.336.614 é 1.1% 
Operating rat 69.22 66.¢ 
N REVENUE FROM OP 
RATIONS 62,549 3,482.12 
Railway tax acct ils 77 01 717.97 
Equipment rents, Cr 413,061 
Joint facility rents, Dr 174.655 
Ner Rariway OPERATING 
INCOME 2,72 2,999,281 
perating income 676,755 641,300 
noss INCOME ...... 3,405,218 3,640,581 
Rent for leased roads 19,451 19,451 
Interest on funded debt 475,944 475,944 
N Incoms 772,4€ 8. 348 
position of net income 
Dividends on preferred 
stock cae 439,445 23 4 
D vider ls on ft | nary 
stock 1,017,% $810 
Surry s tor year arried 
rofit and loss... 1,315,116 2,213,62 
ATcHIson, TopeKA & SANTA FE.—1026 
Irnings Ar report for 1926 shows 








net 
charges, 


income, after interest and other fixed 
of $60,631,495, 
dividends on the preferred stock, to $23.41 


equivalent, 


a share on the common Net income in 
1925 was $46,157,934, or $17.18 a share 
See excerpts from annual report on adja 
cent pages. 

BALTIMORE & OHIO {band 








The Interstate Commerce Commiss as 
issued a certificate authorizing this com- 
pany to abandon 4,807 ft. of its Rock Run 
branch in Perry County, Ohio, due to 
exhaustion of coal mines served 
Bessemer & Lake ER 192 
b < P RIE - 
gs—Annual report for 1926 s| $ me 
ncome after interest and other xe 
harges of $5,759,259 as compared with 
°4.700,681 in 1925. Selected ms m 
the income statement follow 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Average mileage operated 228 28.03 
RAILWAY OPERATING REV 
ENUES , . 16,97 4 4 &5 
Maintenance of way 1,18 
Maintenance ft equil 
ment 3,919.1 
lransportation 4.131 4066 8 
Torat Operating Ex 
ENSES g R 
Net Reve ES FROM Of 
ERATIONS 7.104 8.39] 
Railway tax acc s . 8.436 
Railwa perating income 764,88 42.¢ 
Hire f freight cars 
Ce 456.4 ; 
Joint facility rents, Cr 8 
Ni Rarnway OPeraTin 
Ix Me Not ow! 
Non-operating income 865.4 l 
Gross Income é 2 f S11 
Rent f leased r ¢ 7 
Interest t funded 
I Al. DepUCTIONS FROM 
Gross IncoME 87 
Net INCOME. : 5.759 4 681 
Dividends . $19, $19.97 
Surplus for year carried 
to profit and loss S 8 ‘ 
CAROLINA SOUTHERN { quisition 
line-——This company which was incor 
porated on August 18, 1926; has been 
authorized to take over the line of the 
Wellington & Powellsville which was sold 
at a receiver’s sale. The company oper- 
ates a line from Ahoskie to Windsor in 
Hertford and Bertie Counties, N. ( 


line 
new 


22.55 miles. The at nar- 
row-gage and the company purposes 
to change it to standard-gage and put in 
heavier rail. 


present is 


CENTRAL INDIANA. — Abandonment. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company which is owned 
jointly by the Pennsylvania and the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, to 
abandon its entire line which extends from 
Muncie, Ind., to Brazil, 127 miles. The 
company has not earned sufficient revenue 
to pay operating expenses and taxes and 
its territory is served by other 
carriers. 


(Continued on page 1231) 
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Annual 


Reports 


Thirty-Second Annual Report of Central of Georgia 
Railway Company 


Report of the Board of Directors 


Savannah, Ge rgia, March 17, 1927 

i stockholders 

lhe Board of Directors submits its report for the year ended 
December 31. 1926 

Income 

Deta e shown in Table 2 

‘Railw Operating Revenues increased $1,595,960.88 
5 22° 

“Freight Revenue” increased $1,626,271.20 (7.58% The tons 


revenue freight carried one mile were 2,149,644,659, an in- 
rease of 290,355,276 ton miles (15.62%). The average revenue 
er ton was $2.04 as compared with $2.12 for the previous year, 
d the average revenue per ton mile was 1.07 cents as com 
red with 1.15 cents for the previous year 


“Passenger Revenue” decreased $191,900.04 (3.15%). Revenue 


massengers carried one mile were 187,016,372, a decrease of 5,- 
467,497 (2.84 Average revenue per passenger per mile was 
16 cents as compared with 3.17 cents for the previous year 

Mail Revenue ' increased $19,957.10 (4.14%) 

“Express Revenue” increased $103,453.66 (11.17%) 

“Other Passenger Train,” “Other Transportation,” “Incidental,” 
i loint Facility revenues, increased $38,178.96 (3.01%). 


Railway Operating Expenses 


1ilwav Operating Expenses” increased $1,035,056.49 (4.55% ) 
l lecrease of $166,895.30 (3.58%) in “Maintenance of Way 
Structures” was due mainly to reduction in charges for re 


expenses in connection with revision 
Birmingham District 





) in “ Maintenance 





‘ reas¢ f $307,319.71 
jJuipment was due to increase in force because f imcreased 
Ss, am ease 1 ites of pay Charges to “Main 
ce of Equipment” for depreciation were $861,223.21, an in 
f $134,399.75 (18.49% The average miles per service 
comotive were 36,139, an increase of 557 miles (1.57%) 
ge locomotives was 18.7 years, as compared with 
85 i previous year 
Trath« expenses incre sed $56,045.80 (6.40% 


‘Transportation’ expenses increased $688,446.78 (6.28%) due 
to increased business, and to increase in rates of pay. 

‘Miscellaneous Operations” increased $46,176.11 (23.79%) du 

increased dining car service in through trains 

General Expenses” increased $81,396.89 (7.33%) 

Transportation f Investment—Credit” decreased $22,566.50 
841%) due mainly to completion of additions and betterment 
work in connection with revision of grade and line on Birming- 
1am District, and ballasting projects on Savannah and Augusta 
Districts 

Railway Tax Accruals 

Railway Tax Accruals” were $1,519,851.76 as compared with 
$1.339.921.16 last vear, an increase of $179,930.60 (13.43%) 
$70,564.21 of this increase was in State, County, and Municipal 
taxes due to increase in assessed values and increased rates; 
$109,366.39 was in Federal Income taxes due to increase in 
taxable income, and increased rate. 


Uncollectible Railway Revenues 
“Uncollectible Railway Revenues” amounted to $9,300.69, as 
compared with $9,363.31 last year, a decrease of $62.62 (0.67%) 


Equipment Rents—Net Debit 
The decrease of $187,266.45 (32.17%) in net rental paid for use 
f equipment was due chiefly to reduction in net amount paid 
for use of freight cars, brought about through the purchase of 
additional freight cars. 
Joint Facility Rents—Net Debit 
“Toint Facility Rents—Net Debit” increased $82,755.37 
(89.13%) due mainly to increased payments for use of the 
following facilities, because of a revision of contracts at these 


Joint Freight Terminals—Montgomery, Ala. 
Joint Freight Terminals—Birmingham, Ala. 


Non-Operating Income 
The increase of $313,197.31 (27.91%) in “Non-operating In- 
come” was due mainly to the receipt of extra and deferred divi- 
lends, and interest from other companies; partly offset by de- 
creased interest during construction and decreased rents from 
non-operating physical property. 


Deductions From Gross Income 


The increase of $228,465.42 (6.569% ) in “Deductions from Gross 
Income” was due mainly to the increase in equipment trust 
ertificates and other funded debt 

Financial 


Capital Stock: 

There were no changes in capital stock 
Funded Debt: 

During the year $670,000 of equipment trust certificates and 
$63,663.30 of equipment notes matured and were retired 

$168,000 of Eatonton Branch Railroad First Mortgage 5% Gold 
Bonds matured on June 1, 1926, of which $166,000 have been 
paid 

$3,000,000 of Refunding and General Mortgage 5% Bonds, 
Series “C”, were issued as of April 1, 1926, to reimburse the 
treasury for expenditures for additions and betterments mad 
from current cash. 

Other Indebtedness: 

Non-negotiable debt to affiliated companies decreased $250,000 

Loans and Bills Payable, $131,921.46, represent deferred pay 
ments on six all-steel passenger train cars purchased from Pull 
man Car & Manufacturing Corporation. 

Dividends: 

During the year dividends Nos. 24 and 25 (total $1,200,000) at 

the rate six percent per annum were declared and paid 
Additions and Betterments—Expenditures 

[he net increase in investment in road, equipment, and im- 

provements on leased railway property totaled $7,247,680.04. 
Physical Changes 

The following includes some of the more important improv: 

ments during the year, the cost of which was wholly or in part 

charged to “Road and Equipment” : 

Additions and Betterments—Road: 

118.4052 miles of new steel rail were laid in main line tracks; 
6.329 miles were relaid with one-hundred pound rail; 108.1584 
miles were relaid with ninety-pound rail; 2.4977 miles were re- 
laid with eighty-pound rail; and 1.4201 miles of new main line 
tracks were laid with new ninety-pound rail. Of the new relaid 
rail 30.2117 miles replaced rail of the same weight, and 86.7734 
miles replaced rail of lighter weight. 50.0327 miles of main 
track were relaid with relay steel rail, replacing rail of lighter 
weight. 6.1154 miles were relaid with relay steel rail, replacing 
rail of same weight. Total mileage of main track laid and relaid 
with new and relay steel rail was 174.5533. 

430,598 cross ties were renewed, being equivalent to 149.5] 
miles of continuous track, or 6.17 percent of all ties in track, 
including sidings 

Revision of grades and change of alignment on the Birmingham 
District, between Columbus, Ga., and Birmingham, Ala., men 
tioned in previous report, has been completed. Work was com 
menced in May, 1924, and new line finished for complete 
operation on September 22, 1926. The construction limits were 
between Phenix City, Ala., and just west of Sterretts, Ala., a 
distance of 122.75 miles. Also a fill-out yard was constructed 
at Dunavant, Ala. 

The work consisted of the construction of 56.26 miles of main 
line on new location and 26.76 miles of main line raised or 
lowered on old location. The improvements reduced the maxi- 
mum gradient eastbound from one and one-quarter percent to one- 
half of one percent and reduced the distance four and eight- 
tenths miles. The changes also eliminated eighty-nine curves, a 
total of 3,538 degrees of curvature; 1,044 feet of rise and fall; 
forty highway grade crossings; two railroad grade crossings, 
and 3,300 feet of pile and frame trestles. 

7,484,777 cubic yards of material were removed by steam 
shovels and grading outfits—1,774,415 cubicgyards of solid rock, 
989,313 cubic yards of loose rock, and 4,721,049 cubic yards of 
common excavation. 22,367 lineal feet of cast iron and reinforced 
concrete pipe and reinforced concrete boxes were installed to pro- 
vide suitable waterways. Three reinforced concrete overhead 
structures were erected; a viaduct 545 feet in length over the 
Southern Railway at Childersburg, Ala., an overhead bridge 127 
feet in length over the A. B. & A. Ry., at Arkright, Ala., an 
overhead bridge eighty-two feet in length carrying a highway 
near Alexander City, Ala. Seventeen creosoted overhead high 
way bridges were erected, totaling 1,692 feet; five reinforced 
concrete underpasses, totaling 320 feet, and seven steel plate 
girder span bridges on concrete piers, totaling 2,770 feet, over 
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K, ( t Creek, Talla ease from the Illinois Central since the early part of 1921. Or 
Shirtee Creek, and an underpass small passenger engine was sold and one smal] passenger engin 
ere was a net increase of 13.41 was scrapped, making a net increase of nine (9) locomotives, and 
k mileage due to the changes in increase of 350,898 pounds in tractive power 
Freight Train Cars: Two thousand steel underframe ventilated 
Additions and Betterments—Equipment: box cars were received from Tennessee Coal, Iron and Rail 
, ad Company Of these, nineteen hundred and twenty-seven 
| ws - ~ . eT . “sy . 7 h _ 
I 0 tral were acquired under Equipment Trust “Q”, and seventy-three re- 
‘ rust tl centre tym ‘ “T 46 ” . " 
“pr ; placed, under Equipment Trust “M”, sleeping cars sold rhe 
od ad reporter lias year I r>..4 . - pts ‘ . 
- yr Pullman Company in 1925. Twenty steel underframe cabooses 
f i yp m ive untain typ . . : ’ » 
R rie 'L + A vere built at the Company’s Macon shops. Six hundr: und 
TT aldwil rKS ’ 
-d f ( ; seventy-nine box, flat and coal cars and ten cabooses were r¢ 
I ased trom e il s entral é , ‘ " ' ait 
: . ; : tired, making a net increase of one thousand three hund: ! 
en central typ comotives . , 
Ply ' thirty-one freight train cars 
‘ ! I xchange tor ) ' : ' 
wont Nee nreenner 2 Passenger Train Cars: Five all steel open coaches and one all 
t nikadk ad been* andet : =r 
ps , - steel partition coach were purchased from the Pullman ‘ 
Manufacturing Corporation. One wooden parlor car w sok 
Table Income Statement thereby disposing of all parlor cars. Three coaches were de 
troyed and retired, and one coach was converted int road 
way car. Six baggage and mail and four baggage and express 
Percent cars were changed to roadway equipment. 
I I Work Equipment: One steam ditcher, one wrecking ane, 
7 ™ one coaling crane, one scale test car, and one tank car, were 
" purchased from current cash. One tank car, one tank and tool 
car, and one miscellaneous roadway car, were built at compan) 
v shops, Macon, Georgia. Fifty-six units were transterr from 
K . oT) A : 
I ' ther classes [hirty-nine units were retired, n " 
I . ase of twenty-five units 
‘ General 
: ‘ 39,404 im September 15, 1926, Mr. Lawrence A. Dow Pre c 
f the Company, resigned to accept the Presidency of Illinois 
M ‘ 19 Central Railroad Company, and Mr. John J. Pelley s elect 
I ‘ ‘ ‘ ] to fill the vacancy. 
[he Board of Directors takes this opportunity to ex; . 
09. M 14 1 ippreciation of the integrity, efficiency, and united eff 
11,514 played by your officers and employees in the dis g 
livtiec 
By order of the Board of Directors 
$51,8 7.4 614,8 CHARLES H. MARKHAM, 
Chairman of the B 
» 19 I se 
‘ R way ‘ ting come— 
ght forward $6,523,678.74 $6,142,64 $ ‘ 
: 7 88 1,849.48 Ad s to Railway Operating 
I r R Ir r 
+. Rent f I m ives , $3 29 935 
I 840.4 14 0.77 k t fr senger-tr cars 24 143 6 
: Rent from work ¢ ipment 44 28,896 7 
66.18 O08. Toint fa t ent it ne 106,870.9 < 8 
7 7 4,49 
. 5 ’ Total additions t rilway 
$ erating ome 300,138.31 361,958.17 8198 
: . 4,398.47 : 2 343 , Deductions from Railway Oper- 
N , Ss ¢ ve ating Income: 
~ ~ Hire of freight cars—Debit 
6 , balance 366,757.94 621.898. 44 4 
- . Rent for locomotives... ‘ 13,749.93 37,600.48 5 
‘' t | 538. Rent for passenger-train cars 205,308.78 175,216.41 
an 4 Rent for work equipment 5,317.14 2.423.99 + 2.89 
‘ 5.5 S 9, A1I.8 541. Joint facility rents 279,391.78 199,717.23 79,674.5 
Dr 5 712.81 . 367.80 Total deductions from ,rail- 
-- way operating income 870,525.57 1,036,856.51 166.330.94 
Net railway operating income 5,953,291.48 5,467,743.99 485 547.4 
,408.41 1,595,960.88 Non-Operating Income 
; = 2. Revenues trom miscellaneous 
Railw 0 g operations _ as we 34,282.50 34,282.5 
I ens 50 Income from lease of road 45,329.64 45,299.64 30.01 
1-280. Maint 1 Miscellaneous rent income 106,908.74 105,767.73 4 1,141 
enance a . —s e on ob 11. Miscellaneous non-operating 
i «t ! ‘if 15.43 166.895. 3 phvsical roperty 19,695.17 65,889.16 gs Sa4 33 
M 513. Dividend income 1,012.575.00 571,408.25 441,166.75 
nce of _ = Gah nee enn me 5 Income from funded securities 166,433.00 110,820.80 sé 0 
_ = ‘ . vom _ oo 307,319.71 515. Income from unfunded secur- 
raft $ 5 $99.69 2.90 6,045 , itres and accounts 123,718.23 188,599.05 64,880.82 
ar a : ‘ , 46.72 519. Miscellaneous income 7.00 12.00 5.00 
) S41 ) RR 44f 5 
441.446. M ¢ . n-operating inc 35.97 22 079 13 212107 
7 ‘ 4 4 76.11 Total non-operating income. 1,435,276.44 1,122.07 4 13,197.31 
neous operations 19 23 é 6.176.1 
471. Transport y ae nee 51,596.89 Gross income 7,388,567.92 6,589,823.12 + 798,744.8 
, _ : 
Cc, 77 ° 40? F 29 S44 6 Deductions from Gross Income: 
’ : 534. Expenses of miscellaneous oper- 
, ations 151.31 38,259.98 38,108.67 
4 727 40 175.22 -+ 1.035.056.49 542. Rent for leased roads 73,243.23 373,360.16 116.93 
‘ . a 543. Miscellaneous rents 142,377.28 149,370.21 6,992.93 
Nes 546-A. Interest on funded debt 3,038,127.66 2,795,480.90 242,646.7¢ 
' » 401 996 20 24 72 660 904 29 546-B. Interest on non-negotiable 
‘ = debt to affiliated companies 36,584.68 33.921.84 + > 662.84 
R 547. Interest on unfunded debt 7,394.46 2,156.21 §,238.25 
‘heswual ’ 4.72 39.921.16 4.4 ! 179.930.60 $48. Amortization of discount on 
TImentlectihi : funded debt 95,454.42 73,716.78 21,737.64 
Ra 551. Miscellaneous income charges 19,842.12 18,443.66 + 1,398.46 
enues | 62.62 -~- —— - 
Total deductions from gross 
R income ..... 3,713,175.16 3,484,709.74 +- 228.465.42 
4 ; 7, 4? 44 ™) $381,036.41 - = 
Net income $3,675,392.76 $3,105,113.38 +$570.279.38 
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The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, Forty-Ninth Annual 
Report 


Richmond, Va., March 31, 1927 
I the Stockholders: 
[he Forty-ninth Annual Report of the Board of Directors, 
r the fiscal year ended December 31, 1926, is herewith sub 


[he average mileage operated during the year was 2,646.31 
miles, an increase over the previous year of 31.36 miles. The 
uge at the end of the year was 2,650.95 miles, an increas« 


f 15.51 miles over mileage on December 31, 1925 


Results for the Year 


L) ne g Reve es ©] 74 0.62 
ease $1 a9 Q ¢ 
oO ge Expenses 9 70,788.34 
Net Ope g Reve r $ 4 3,242.28 
i e $8.5 7 r ) 
x { lle e Railwa Reve 8 5.é 1 
: ease $ | 
k Operating I: $ 47,619.17 
F c : ] t I ty Rent € é 
) se ¢$ 7 13.8 
Railw O g I ¢ 37 
M is I € 8 
Ase $ ) 2 
r ss I $ $15,417.91 
oO P 1 44.25 
i t > 5 4 73.66 
7 ani 1¢ ) 














) g a 
r ti ‘ . s $ 6.17 
| { € € 
~ ce 4 ¢ 
‘ t Pre toc 
| > ! x 
De 8 ‘ 
x h s kK s were 
vide 42.24 2,995.32 
p e ¢ iv t ¢t $ f $117 
yaaa Stock . e De 
er 192¢ $ 28.844.510.85 
( Ss k Divide i 
t of stock held | stockhol s 
‘ April 1, 192¢ $ 6.881.694.00 
nt of stock held by stockholders 
ecord June &, 92¢ 9 48.00 
amount of stock held by stockholders 
September 8, 1926.. 2,328,068.00 
} unt of stock held by stockholders 
f record December 8, 1926 eee 2,340,196.00 
$13,847,206.00 
Le Adjustments account of conversions of 
Convertible Bonds and 6%% Series 
“A” Preferred Stock converted into Com 
mon Stock during year............ ; 211,446.08 13,635,759.92 
Remain available for payments of principal amounts of 
} ment Trusts and Improvement of physical and other 
MEE. scchbaidebavéededs edauanseneian peeecéecceses oShaeees sees 
Financial 
In accordance with the Trust Indenture dated April 1, 1916, 


between your Company and Central Union Trust Company of 
New York, the five percent Convertible Secured Gold Bonds 
were convertible up to April 2, 1926, into Common Capital Stock 
at $90 per share, and thereafter the bonds were convertible into 
Common Capital Stock at par. During the year, these bonds 
in the amount of $13,856,500 were converted at 90 into Common 
Capital Stock in the par amount of $15,396,111.11, and the face 
amount of $809,000 was converted into a like amount of Common 
Capital Stock 

In accordance with the provisions of Article 5 of the Trust 
Indenture dated April 1, 1916, and in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the five percent Convertible 30-year Secured Gold 
Bonds due April 1, 1946, issued under and secured by said 
Indenture, your Company pursuant to resolutions of your Board 
of Directors passed at meeting held June 25, 1926, gave notice 
that all of the five percent Convertible bonds which had not 
been converted on or prior to September 1, 1926, into Common 
Capital Stock of your Company, would be redeemed on or after 


[ADVERTISE MENT] 


October 1, 1926, at 105 and accrued interest to said redemption 
date. As of September 1, 1926, said five percent Convertible 
30-year Secured Gold Bonds in the amount of $1,074,000 had 
not been converted into Common Capital Stock. Subsequent 
to October 1, 1926, $373,500 of bonds were redeemed, leaving, 
is of December 31, 1926, $700,500 of these bonds outstanding 
the interest on which subsequent, to October 1, 1926, does not 
accrue. This amount is carried in Table 3 under Current 
Liabilities—Funded Debt Matured Unpaid. 

Your Company’s 6% percent Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock Series “A” is convertible into Common Capital Stock on 
the basis of share for share. During the year $10,154,000 par 
value of this Preferred Stock was converted into a like amount 
f Common Capital Stock. As of December 31, 1926, shown in 
Table 3 of this report, the amount of 6% percent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock, Series “A” outstanding was 
$1,943,500 


} 
/ 


The amount of Common Capital Stock and Scrip outstanding 
as of December 31, 1926, was $117,061,391.66, an increase during 
the year of $26,359,111.11, which increase was caused by the 
conversion of the five percent Convertible Secured Gold Bonds 
and the conversion of 6% percent Cumulative Convertible Pre 
ferred Stock, Series “A,” detailed in the two preceding para 
graphs of this report 

During the year your Company caused the incorporation of 
the Virginia Transportation Corporation and acquired the entire 
issued capital stock of said corporation, which as of December 31, 
1926, owned shares of stocks of the Erie Railroad Company as 
tollows: 

137,405 shares First Preferred acquired at an average price 

of $47.209 per share; 

50,495 shares Second Preferred acquired at an average price 
of $44.936 per share; 

350,200 shares Common acquired at an average price of $38.539 
per share; 

and also shares of stocks of Pere Marquette Railway Company 
as follows 
800 shares of Prior Preference acquired at an average pric¢ 
of $93.187 per share 

1,700 shares of Preferred acquired at an average price of 

$89.333 per share 

Your Company as of December 31, 1926, also held options, 
subject to the action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for the purchase of additional shares of stocks of said railroad 
companies as follows: 

Erie Railroad Company Shares 

First Preferred Stock 23,695 shares at $45.875 per share 

Second Preferred Stock .. 22,305 shares at 43.750 per share 

Common Stock 345,239 shares at 34.500 per share 
plus an amount equal to interest thereon from September 29, 
1926. 

Pere Marquette Railway Company Shares: 

205,600 shares of Common stock at $110 per share plus an 
amount equal to interest at the rate of 6% per annum 
upon the purchase price from January 1, 1927, all 
dividends declared in or for the last calendar quarter 
of the year 1926 or prior periods to go to optionors. 

5,800 shares of Common stock for the sum of $639,162.50, 
being cost to the optionor, an average price of $110.20 
per share, plus an amount equal to the carrying charges 
and other proper expenses of acquiring the same. 

Under date of October 19, 1926, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under Finance Docket No. 5820, 117 I. C. C. 129, 
issued a certificate of public convenience and necessity author- 
izing the construction of the Chesapeake and Hocking Line 
between Gregg, Ohio, and Valley Crossing, Ohio, a distance of 
approximately 63 miles, the estimated cost of which is 
$13,000,000. 

* * * e 

In Finance Dockets Numbers 5882 and 5883, 117 I. C. C. 338, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized the Chesapeake 
and Hocking Railway Company to issue not exceeding $70,000 
of Common Capital Stock, and promissory notes not exceeding 
$12,500,000, and granted permission to The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company to acquire control of the Chesapeake 
and Hocking Company by purchase of its Common Capital Stock 
Pursuant to this authority, your Company has acquired during 
the year Common Capital Stock of the Chesapeake and Hocking 
Railway Company in the amount of $69,300, being all of the 
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Passenger Service Train Revenue 
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ting Exper nereased $1,989,369.71, or 2.2 percent 
rtation Expenses increased $1,685,138.03, or 4.9 percent 
Transportation Expenses to Operating Revenues was 
nt in 1926 and 28.2 percent in 1925 Revenue ton 
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Harts and Big Creek 5.29 miles 
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between Limeville and Scio 
toville : 
vetween Wheeler and a point 

ibout one mile east of Apex.10.63 miles 


between Apex and M. P. 21.5 _ 


Northern Divisi 
3.34 miles 


about one mile east of 
Se akvcsduneee 2.43 mil 
rt Northern Division is now double tracked except from 
near Mile Post 18 to near Mile Post 19 (through Apex cut), 
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4 
a distance of about one mile, now under construction, and from 
the present end of double track just west of Gregg to the point 
the line of the Chesapeake and Hocking Railway begins, 
1 distance of approximately .15 of a mile, also under construc- 
tion, and from a point near Sciotoville to a point near Wheeler, 
tance of about 4% miles. 
Grade crossings were eliminated at the following points 
Doswell, Va., Overhead Highway Bridge was 
separating the grades of the railroad and a state highway; Low 
Moor, Va., undergrade crossing was constructed separating the 
grades of the railroad and a state highway; Marmet, W. Va., 


\W here 


constructed 


undergrade crossing was constructed separating the grades of 
the railroad and a state highway; Charleston, W. Va., Ferry 
Branch undergrade crossing was widened; Russell, Ky., under 
grade crossing constructed at Ferry Street, separating the grades 


of the railroad and a city street; Winchester, Ky., overhead 
highway bridge was built near M. P. 623 separating the 
f the railroad and a state highway 

Automatic sprinkler system was installed at Camp Morrison, 
Va., to afford fire protection for the new warehouses built during 
the last two or three years 

Automatic train control was completed between Orange, Va., 
ind Clifton Forge, Va., costing approximately $600,000.00 
With the completion of this work the investment in automatic 
train control and signaling in this territory amounts to nearly 
$1,000,000.00. The installation of automatic signals in this terri 
tory gives automatic block signal protection between Washing- 
ton, D. C., Newport News, Va., and Cincinnati, O., except the 
ction between Richmond, Va., and Gordonsville, Va 

At Raleigh, W. Va., an addition was made to the engine 
house, and at Russell, Ky., improvements to the engine terminal 
were completed, consisting of a 14 stall roundhouse, 115 feet 
turntable, machine and blacksmith shop, storeroom, 1,000 ton re- 
inforced concrete coaling station, power plant, office and other 
I engine terminal tracks, shop yard, lighting, equipment 
nd machinery costing about $1,250,000.00 

At Huntington, W. Va., new boiler 


grades 


silding 
ULCaINgS, 


shop costing approxi 


mately $600,000.00 was completed and put in operation and 
storeroom was extended to provide offices for the mechanical 
ind stores departments 


The clearances in Blue Ridge Tunnel near Afton, Va., and in 
ike Tunnel near Backbone, Va., were increased to permit of 
the handling of larger equipment through these tunnels 
Other improvements were undertaken during the year which 
have not been completed. Among the more important projects are : 
Greenwood, Va., enlarge and reline Brookville Tunnel; Cal 


laghan, Va., rebuild and enlarge Red Hill (Mud) Tunnel; 
Backbone, Va., line Moores Tunnel with concrete; Alleghany, 
Va., increase clearance in Alleghany Tunnel 


Lyle, Va., replace Bridge No. 2090-A with four single track 
deck plate girder spans; Big Sandy Junction, Ky., rebuild and 


enlarge 28 columns and pedestals in Hampton Approach to 
Bridge No. 5129; Vanceburg, Ky., rebuild Bridge No. 5722 


over Salt Lick Creek and eliminate guantlet 


Omar, W. Va., construct branch line up Pine Creek, a dis- 
tance of 4.36 miles 

On page 10 of your Annual Report for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, reference was made to the status of valua- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the lines of 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company of Indiana and subsidiaries as of 


valuation date June 30, 1916. During the year informal con- 
ferences with the Bureau of Valuation were held, at which 
conferences agreements were reached with respect to a large 


number of matters in dispute. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission set February 24, 1927, as the date for the commence- 
ment of the hearing on matters about which no agreement was 
reached in conference, and as this report goes to press these 
hearings are still inprogress 

Among the new industries established along your linc 
the year were the following: 

14 Manufacturers of Farm Implements and Farm Products. 

15 Manufacturers of Lumber, and Lumber Products 

288 Manufacturers of Mineral, Metal and other products. 

Your Directors acknowledge the great appreciation of the 
Company for the faithful and efficient services of its officers 
and employes. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 
W. J. HARAHAN, 

President. 


during 


O. P. VAN SWERINGEN, 


Chairman. 
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Columbus. Ohi March 2. 1927 Financial 
The changes in funded debt shown by balance sheet of De 
teport of the Board of Directors ember 31, 1926, as compared with December 31, 1925, consisted 
ber 31, 1926, erewith sub in (a) the payment of $622,565.27 on equipment trusts, (b) the 
- payment of $700,000 face amount Six-Year Six Per Cent. Col- 
t vas 348.5, iteral Note (releasing, and placing in your Company’s treasury, 
ring the $933,000 face amount Six Per Cent. General Mortgage Bonds, 
the year 348.57 miles Series A, which had been pledged to secure this note), (c) the 
, vaayment of $1,665,000 face amount Ten-Year Six Per Cent 
Results for the Year on er eel F - cge, ee ee 
2 49 ( iteral Notes (releasing, and placing in your Company’s 
7 treasury, $2,220,000 face amount Six Per Cent General Mortgage 
. — Bonds, Series A), which had been pledged to secure these notes, 
ind (d) the retirement and cancellation, by the Trust f 
$127,000 face amount First Consolidated Mortgage Four and 
One-half Per Cent. Gold Bonds, through the Sinking Fund 
provision of the mortgage; and in the addition of $392,719.68 
uipment agreement dated November 2, 1925, for the purchase 
$ 4,391,815.2¢ of 10 switching locomotives. During the year the $6,000,000 
4779.7 face amount Two-Year Five Per Cent. Secured Gold Notes, 
which matured March 1, 1926, were refunded by a like amount 
f Six Months Five Per Cent. Secured Gold Notes which 
. ‘ . matured September 1, 1926, and the latter notes at maturity 
$7,431.71 were refunded by a like amount of Six-Months Five Per Cent 
Secured Gold Notes due March 1, 1927; the collateral, $7,500,000 
: 40a 4n7 } face amount General Mortgage Bond, Series A, released at 
attire ' the respective maturities, was used to secure the n« s 
l During the past eighteen years your Company’s net addition 
to property accounts has been as follows 
Equipment ne dia $ 8,719,983.45 
89 .¢ lditions and Betterments ..... 13,427 333.50 
$22,147,316.95 
General Remarks 
re were 5.07 miles of additional second main tracl n 
ase anes pleted and placed in service on the Toledo Division, as follows 
: 0.07 miles at Upper Sandusky, and 5.00 miles between Fostoria 
ssets $ 1,.421.867.21 nd | nole : bein all new ct nstruction with the x pt r f 
Table 3—General Balance Sheet, December 31, 1926 
Investments Assets Liabilities 
Capital Stock,—Common $ 0 
I $ 0 see Contra) 
Funded Debt. 
14 First Consolidated Mortgage 4%% 
’ Bor 1999 $15.89 ) 
P First Mortgage C. & H. V. R. R. 4 
I B5.¢ Bonds Sa ....1948 1,401,000.00 
} First Mortgage ( & T. R. R. 4% 
#US,USS Bonds ‘ .1955 2,441,00 
Equipment Trust Obligations 7,326,991.57 
Includes $901,991.57,—see Contra $7 
He I r for the Company 
General Mortgage 6% Bonds (see Contra) 12,801 00 
+ Other Debt. 
. Six Months 5% Secured Gold Notes $ 6,000, ‘ 
Non-negot e Debt to Affiliated Companies 
Open A ts 10,127 
77 77 
$62.620.911.49 
Current Assets Working Liabilities. 
? , Traffic and Car Service Balances Payable. .$ $ 8 
: Aud i Accounts and Wages Payable 1,110 7.11 
’ ‘ Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 115,09 
Interest Matured Unpaid 404,710.0 
Unmatured Interest Accrued $1,670.83 
Other Working Liabilities 10,650.54 
$5,322.32 
7 > c 
Mat : ; Deferred Liabilities. 
: : Other Deferred Liabilities 38,911.08 
914 4.36 
. . 
Deferred Assets Unadjusted Credits. 
“ > i Tax Liability.... ..$ 988,208.04 
» eve an Insurance and Casualty Reserves.... 97,177.93 
. . Accrued Depreciatior Equipment 4,796,915 
Jnad justec ebits Other Unadjusted Credits. . 713,577.08 
U ijusted Debit ijusted lit wi Res 713, 
‘ $ 1,110.4 
a 12 Corporate Surplus. 
‘ Additions to Property through Income and 
Surplus ... ; evceccscceeeg 312,072.4 
Funded Debt Retired through Income and 
M ‘ EE ces cnctsceleodbannetien we sén 138,756.90 
B : Sinking Fund Reserves........4.....005. 650.74 
a) Miscellaneous Fund Reserves...... ° 41,091.78 
- rities | \ Appropriated Surplus not Specifically In 
P g vested oon pées 13,405.25 
(,ener M tgage — 
Bonds nt < oe Total Appropriated Surplus -$ 505,977.07 
. U0 ) Profit and Loss,—Credit Balance . 15,494,654.16 


13,1$2.310.52 : a 16,000,631.23 
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1.98 miles of track formerly used for siding purposes. This 
pletes construction of second track between Columbus and 
gle Center siding (125 car capacity) was completed and 

I ervice at Prospect 

Approximately 2.0 miles of yard tracks at Walbridge and 8.5 
d tracks at Parsons were completed and placed in 
ce 
\ 160,000 gallon steel water tank was completed and placed in 
uth of Bellefontaine Avenue, Marion: and an 8-inch 
ipply line was laid from the water softening plant 1 
Marion north yard, to this new tank A 150,000 gallon steel 
nk, replacing two 20’ x 26’ wooden tanks, was completed 
I f i H okers 
‘ rating de t Dennison Avenue, Columbus, 
( ties, is nearly completed 
Q > 711.9 Dec. $ { +4 
I 14.64 Ir 7 
Q D 
( M 2.¢ D 08.8 
, ‘ 1,4¢ 
( tonnage was 18,713,789 tons, a 
freight tonnage was 4,184,142 
iz il revenut nnak \ S 22,897,931 
l (0).2¢ Freight revenue was $16.0 30 64 
ht t nileage was 1,649,705 miles 
/ I ton miles were 2,596,271,62 i 
7 \ 6.55 mills ncreas¢ 
)? Reve tra mile was $10.302 I rease 
74 Rev t ge pe mile was 1,574 t i 
” ' g Company’s freight mnage 
14 + 7.0¢ I ge per 
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comotive, including Company’s freight, was 1,373 tons, an in- 
‘ se of 7.7%. Revenue tonnage per loaded car was 47.7 tons, 
same as last year Tons of revenue freight carried one mil 
per mile of road were 7,448,351, a decrease of 0.7‘ 


[There were 381,584 passengers carried, a decrease of 7.1% 





[The number of passengers carried one mile was 24,186,694, a 
lecrease of 2.9% Passenger revenue was $785,523.71, a d 
rease of 3.89% Revenue per passenger per mile was 3.248 
: lecrease of 1.0 The number of passengers carried 
ne mile per mile of road was 69,388, a decrease of 2.9% 
Passenger train mileage was 623,748, am increase of 0.7‘ 
Passenger revenue per train mile was $1.259, a decrease of 4.5% 


ng mau arn xpress t was $L. 19, a decrease 47% 





Passenger service trait nue per train mile was $1,670, a de- 
se of 4.7%. Referens re made in reports for last three 
ears to the decreas« the number of local passengers carried 
l revenue there m du the establishment of motor 
bus line nd increased use of private motor cars. In 1926 ther 
1 further decrease of 9.0% in the number of local passengers 
ul 1 and 7.9% int enue therefrom due largely to the 
ume causes. There was an increase of 2.8% in the revenu 
m t igh passengers 
On October 29, 1926, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ed on y Company and its two carrier subsidiari The 
Wellston and Jackson Belt Railway Company and The Pomero 
Belt Railway Company), the respective tentative valuations as of 
luation date, June 30, 1917. Protest was made against thes« 


luations within the time prescribed by the Comm 


Appreciative acknowledgment is hereby mace fic 
t S tor their emcient service during the year 


By order of the Joard of Directors 
W. J. HARAHAN 
P. VAN SWERINGEN President 
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Marca 15, 192, 
les 
. mit the following report for the fisx veal 
126, to December 31, 1926, inclusive 
Income and Profit and Loss Statement 
wing is a summary of the transactions of the System 
ears ending December 31, 1925 and 192 
} venues $ 2 2 ¢ Q 
e Expenses 41728 - 3°22 
t One enue $73. 400.8 6¢ $ 8] 7.58 
x 17 04 786.147 
t R R 71,564.2 48,390.97 
nent 1 7 ¢ | R 5 7501.7 67.5 oF 
in Rail vy One g Ir ¢ 666.692.4 $ 72 28 
Gross ] $59.375.81 3 $72 2¢ 7.27 
M A 61,826 4,545 
| ease Roads Oo ( urges 3 454.49 
$57.4 4 $71. 887.67 4 
t ‘ R le nel ga ed 
Adjustment Bonds 11.246.712 182.4 
\ ( : at Ir € (re esenting 
nt available for dividends and 
s $46,157,934 $6 4.98 
‘ + r ‘ } fo1l 
e me ate e tor t year the ng 
. been deducte 
) : PREFERRED S cK 
x , 
. i 
= ; $3.104.320.4 
N ) 21d 
I 1927 3,104,320.00 
= 7, 2 44 4 
Ds Ss N { MMON \r x 
N 1 %) paid 





Dec. 1, 192¢ 4,067,166.25 
March 1, 1927 :.  4,067;166.25 
No 8 (14%) _ paid 
F xt ) TF | M h 
l 7 1,743,071.25 





18,011,736.25 





California-Arizona Lines Bonds Sinking 
Fur 19.568.49 
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‘Other Income” consists of interest accrued and dividend 
received on securities owned, including United States Gover 
nent ~“ritie interect . 1 hal , nt fr ] f 
me! securities, interest on ank Dalances, rents trom iease ol 


I ad 
Capital Expenditures and Reduction of Book Values 
The total charges to Capital Account, as shown 
eral Balance Sheet at December 31, 1926, aggregated 
458,432.18 compared with $989,653,543.11 at December 31 
during the of $58,804,889.07 


and other property, and other miscellaneous receipts 


I by the Ger 


$1,048, 
1925 
an increase year 
Comparison of Operating Results 
The following is a statement of revenues and expenses of the 
System for the year ending December 31, 1926, in comparison 
with the previous year 


18 688. 393 


Total Ope ting Re 
BUGB cccccccs $25 40,315.80 $236,942,528.78 $ 097.787 
OperatTinc Expenses 
Maintenance of Way and 
Structures. $34,656,075.16  $34,205,079.25 $450,995.91 


Maintenance of Equij 
ment 
Traffic 


46.893 .904.37 
4,760.212.98 
72,800,601.32 

184,789.62 


§,518,571.17 





on- Rail Line 


Operations 


Transportati 
Miscellaneous 
Genera eee 
Transportation for In 
vestment—Cr. 








997 028.76 


Total Operating Ex 


enses 21468 59.308.22 


] 
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+> 
. i ‘ se oF 
4 4 
revenue ink company pe 
m 21.72 to 23.0, 5.89 per cent 
ent . c mpany ) carried 
i ul xed used from 670.07 
iv r eignt-train n ile ncreast 
¢ ‘ .7 { Y , 
, e€ per passenger-train mile wa 
e per passenger-train m 
‘ . +s ~ r 12 per cent 
d one mile (revenue and company 
( miles reased 2,509,802,359, or 16.21 
N freight cars (loaded and empty 
I ‘ reased 136,068,758, or 12.3 per 
uins increased 2,246,037, or 9.72 
‘ ied one mile decreased 21,968 
00 : les rut y passenge ral ar 
x¢ tr S immecreast 
V5. 004 “ i e milicagt ZZ rains 
{ 
Taxes 
~ x a sal ear 1926 
gt $ . ] Se er the year 1925 
$3.4 { these tl wi ears 
i 
. a. 
4 5 $9 
g ’ ¢ 5 6.21 
4 4 hats 878 1 
$3.421.105.42 
General 
i osperity ft ! mpa! 
red decrease. du o in . 
iton es and busses whicl 
\ T} rT ig passenger busine 
: 1 it off part of the los 
t ‘ c pa ger earnings was 
t it ton i w been reached 
t | eng bus ss mn ly 
tr ght eart 
a4 . on d re ‘ 
2,452,233,97 miles ‘ 
atistactory 1 ent al 
ing features usiness were the 
levelopment of n the Texas Pan 
ultural conditions which prevailed 
the ual eport year ag 
etback throug! ] year 
ve yrod ed the great art 
V" ide pa ular he 
\ ha | led over 13,000 irioa 
Tul Ist mpared with 412 cars 
eding year. For 50 days in mid 
uwed 1,050 cars per day, with the 
4 The size ft the tton cro] 
ver because the price fell from 
i t 12 cents. Crop prospects 1 
M T if tas good Ss a yea 
ire better it is hardly probable 
. tained through to the 
and i ] bee ] Kress 
tl listrict lying some 
j } - vis nd ti 
1926 gas wells had been broug 
t luction of oil. However, earl 
‘ ] began t me in and production 
liv t peak f about 165,000 
{) Due t d weather and a let-up 
' wut 127.500 barrels per day 
portation needs of this district, a 
‘ ey wen oe station of Pas 





April 16, 1927 


ver, the maim line is being double 
Canyon, a distance of 45.04 miles, 


to extend the second track eastward 


tracked 
and 
Irom 


Me 
Panhandle to 


be 


handle. re 
from 


it May necessary 





Panhandle 27 miles farther to Pampa. Oil shipments alone 
from this district averaged over 350 cars per day for the 
last six months and there was in addition a heavy inbound 
mnage of oil well supplies. Three-quarters of the oil went 
south toward the Gulf, thus throwing a heavy burden on that 
part of the line between Panhandle and Canyon as it was at 


the same time extremely busy with California business 











The fact that your Company met this maximum demand 
without embarrassment, with an adequate car supply for all 
tonnage offered and adequate power and trackage for its 
movement, is a source of gratification and indicates that the 
policy of keeping slightly ahead of the normal growt f its 
territory in the matter of additions, betterments, and improve 

| its facilities is the correct one for your company 
is yet too early to make any prediction as to the 
business for 1927, it can hardly be expected that the earnings 
will be as large as in the past year, because these were the 
esult of a rare combination of generally prosperous conditions 

n tne tory served by us, of a large wheat c1 Pp, ra new 

il development, and of a road able to handle all the business 
that came to it. 

The full program for capital expenditures for 1927 includes 
$24,000,000 to finish up work authorized prior to January Ist, 
1927, $15,500,000 for new equipment, and $27,500,000 for new 
additions, betterments, and improvements The total is $6/7,- 
000,000, of whi about $40,000,000 will probably be spent 
luring the current year. The new equipment consists of 3,200 
freight cars, 58 passenger cars, 60 locomotives, and 3 gas 
electric cars 


During the year 1926 your Company paid out in p to 
ts retired employees $431,068.92, there being 1,012 pensioners 
its rolls at December 3lst, compared with $373,500.54 paid in 
5 and 954 pensioners December 3lst, 1925 The pensioner 
ave an average service of 29 years with the Company. During 





192 nsioners 





1926 death benefits were paid in 341 cases, am ng t 
$330,009.41, compared with $329,985.00 paid in 1925 in cast 
[he average length of service in all cases which deat 
benefits have been paid is 15 years, the average for 1926 being 
ils 15 years 

While numerous bills affecting railroad operations be 
presented to the national and state legislative bodies, none ot 
serious moment has been passed except the Wats Parke 
Bill This did away with the Labor Board and substituted 
in lieu a Board Mediation. If a dispute fails of settlement 
by this Board the way is open to arbitration, and if the 
in arbitration award it is binding. Thus the poss ty of 
strike is greatly minimized. The. legislative situation her wise 
is unchanged from a year ago and there does not seem t 
iny likelihood of important change in the immediate fut 
which is favorable, as the railroads are not left a ditior 
f uncertainty, which in times past has been very irmful 
to them 

[he Interstate Commerce Commission has made and served 








ur system companies tentative valuations of your cart 
roperties (properties exclusively employed in transportation 
service) as of June 30th, 1916, using 1914 prices for lab und 
material and 1916 land values. Objections were filed to sucl 
tentative valuations, evidence heard, and the cases argued and 
submitted. Disposition of the questions raised by your objec 
tions and the valuation of your carrier properties as of June 
30 19l¢ expected at an early date. Between said valua 
tion date and December 3lst, 1926, your system companies 
have expended for new construction, acquisition of new lines 
amd new equipment and for additions and betterments to exist 

i properties, after deductions for all retirements, approxi 
mately $295,000,000. 

The Indian Detours by bus and auto service which were 
naugurated in New Mexico in May of 1926 proved attractive 
nd were well patronized for a new thing. It is expected that 
hey will grow steadily in popularity as they become better 

wn and will attract new business to your road 

Since the close of the fiscal year the Company suffered the 
loss of Mr. Edward Chambers, Vice-president in charge of 
Traffic, who died in San Francisco, February 11, 1927. Begin- 
ning in the humble capacity of a freight handler at Pueblo, 
Mr. Chambers had been in the service of the Company for 
ibout forty-nine years, including his war service as Directé 
f Traffic of the Food Administration and of the United 
Railroad Administration. Besides being a master of 





humor 


friends 


intricacies of traffic problems, his kindliness and good 
marked all his dealings with his fellow men and made 
everywhere for him and for the Company 


Directors take pleasure in expressing their apprecia 
1 efficient service rendered by officers and 
W. B. Story, 


Py esident. 


faithful an 
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Railway Finance 


CENTRA F GrorR 1926 Earnings. 
\nnual report for 1926 shows net income 
fter interest and other fixed charges of 

$3,¢ 75,393 equiy ilent to $18.37 a share on 
the common stock Net income in 1925 
vas $3.105 113 o1 $15 52 a share See ex 
cerpts from annual report on adjacent 
pages 

CHESAPEAKE & Onto.—1926 / ngs 

As previously reported the annual re 

port for 1926 shows net income after in 


terest and other charges of $29,294,803 
equivalent after dividends on the preferred 


stock to $24.75 a shar n the common 
Net income in 1925 was $20,152,270 or 
$2] 32 a share He cking \ alle y ann ial 
report shows net income for 1926 of $2 
746,459 or $24.96 a share. See excerpts 
ron nual reports of thes panies 
ijoining pages 
CA B RI GTON & Ui INCY 
nment The nterstate Commerce 
mmissior has ssued a_ certificate 
ithor g the Burlington and the Dead 


Fort 





rre capital 
tock 4 G 
J ur unt 
‘ 1) f the 
CHICcat (GREAT WESTERN 1926 E 
$ Annual report for 1926 shows net 
ncome after interest and other fixe 
harges of $901,405 equivalent to $1.92 a 
hare on the preferred stock. Net income 
1925 was $628,920 or $1.33 a share 
Selected iten fram the i me statement 
Chicago Great Western 
Ave < ge erate 49¢ 496.06 
PERA Rr S 4 502.766 
Mainte fw ‘ 442,378 
Mair ar P ent 4 7 4,849,979 
T anawtnd >2S4 74 2n2 22 
A ()PER } 27 "12 
re g 7 ~ 2 R¢ 
Ne ; . t) R 
. . g 0 2¢ 
Rail ting is ne 4.196 685 | 
| « Ne ' R¢é ¢ 701 
. 4 a Ne 2646 32 896.48 
N Ra “ 2 PATI 
Tx { > 7 147 87 ; 
Nor . g ° 3 720 Q 244 
~ | ov 446 
Rent f used $4,818 ‘ 1 
Interext funde ; K£OR 4 R4i 
4 T) R 
I 817 R3¢ 
‘ Ts o ‘ A272 99? 


CuHIcaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
PAcIFi Reorganization Plan Filed With 
fa This new company, recently in 

rporated in Wisconsin, on April 12 filed 
vith the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the reorganization plan by which it pro 

ses to take over the property of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, follow 
ng the receivership, with an application 
for authorization by the commission of the 
acquisition of the property and the issuance 
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yf the new securities These include 
$106,395,096 of 50-year 5 per cent mort- 
gage bonds, $182,873,693 of 5 per cent 
convertible adjustment mortgage bonds, 
$118,845,800 of preferred stock, and 
1,174,060 shares of common stock without 
nominal or par value. The plan, which 
was recently approved by Federal Judge 
lames H. Wilkerson at Chicago, provides 
among other things for the following 


\ net reduction in the amount of fixed 
terest-bearing securities of approximately $18 
WO .U0U00 ar a net red tion ir anr al fixed in 
terest charges on funded de from about $21 
800.000 to less than $14, 0 

Fur ne f more than £185.000.000 of obli 





gations rf ring ng the ext ten years into 
long-tern ligat s he teres harges pe 
wre thar $104 VUU t wt will e cor 
tingent 1 earnings Unde ts xisting : 

al structure, the system, at € ate of receive 
hip, Marcl 8. 1925, faced maturities during th 
ext ten yea of about $ AL 

Provis for the raising ssessments of 

: t $7< “ t Ww ‘ a large 
m ‘ et a e ft tion and bet 
terme i tional working ital 

4 Re r tf SISO “ il mortgage 
bonds now re the notes held by 
he Ur € nment The reorgan 
tion at the immediate adjust 
ent of t 5,000 OOU to the govert 
ment Se Treasury Mellon has 

epted i 














S35 ih ”) t eterre stock 
T x nate $ Lal a i 
ebt to the government t 
tecte as s . the ur nsummated 
j t vision f e f ng f 
‘ ements and for the f line of unde 
g h& « thr bh the eatic ew fina 
ne mort . f ¢ security to enable tt 
sale ft bonds ‘ t t ' ] ¢ j 
] wet rn 
The property was sold at pul i auctiol1 


at Butte, Mont., last November The pur 


chase price was $140,000,000 and the pur 
chasers assumed all outstanding obligations 





only bid was from Kuhn, Loeb & Co 
and the National City Company, repr 


senting more than 8) per cent f the 


s 
ra 
a 
~ 
, 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—Hearing on Af 
plications to I. ( C.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced on 
April 9 that it had assigned for hearing 
on April 25 before Examiner Davis the 
upplication of this company for authority 
to acquire control of the Buffalo, Roches 
ter & Pittsburgh by lease and also its aj 
plication for authority to operate over 





a line of the Pensylvania connecting the 
two roads, from Buttonwood to Dubois, 


Pa 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—1926 Earnings 


Annual report for 1926 shows net i 
interest and _ other fixed 
after deductions of income 
ine and other reserve funds 





t 
f $7,877,445 equivalent to $18.28 a share 
n the capital stock. Net income in 1925 
Wad $4,907,708 or $11 54 i share Selected 


items from the income statement follow 


Delaware & Hudson 


76 10? 
Rar~way Operation Rr 
ENUES $46,433,690 $41,769,4 
Maintenance of w $5.373.037 $4,713,894 
Maintenance f : 
mont 11,506,764 11,121,308 
Transportati 15.411.348 15,499.87 
ToTaL OPERATIN Ex 
PENSES $34,941,819 $34.030.12¢ 
Operating rat 76 9¢ 81.47 


Net Revenve From Oper 





ATIONS ; $11,491,871 
Railway tax accruals 1,688,168 
Hire of freight cars 
Cr. bal $37,018 ¢194 
loint f t rents 
D 214,692 44 
Net R vay OPERAT 
Is MI $9. 774.81¢ $67 44 
Nor erating ncome 860.12 4 
ross I MI $15,634,941 $1 5,04 
Rent { leased roads 1.962.169 5 
Interest on funded debt 3.641.312 
‘ D TIONS FROM 
Gross |! ME $7,757.49 ¢ 
' INCOME $7,877.44 j 708 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 

istributtion of Securities —This company 
the Morris & Essex, and the New York 
Lackawanna & Western, have filed joint 
applications with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for such authority as _ is 
necessary for the proposed transfer of 
securities to the new Lackawanna Securi 


tiec f{ . 
é ompany 


bonen Trust Certificate The I 


terstate Commerce Commission has au 


thorized the issuance of $1,755,000 4 per 
cent equipment trust certificates, series B 
te be sold to Freeman & Co. of New 
York the highest of four bidders at 

















08.533 percent of par, giving an averas 
annual st to the carrier f approx 
I 
’ 29 
mately 4.733 per cent The equipment in 
13 ‘ : 
cludes 10 locomotives, 14 passenger trait 
cars, 600 freight train cars and a wrecker 
; . 
having a total approximat cost f 
$2? 346.253 
K 10? 
KANS y SouTHern.—192 r 
tor 1926 shows 1 
‘ erest and other fixe 
equivaient itteT the 
‘ ' P , 
+ | m the preferred stock 
‘ ‘ the « mmon Net in 
‘ 1909¢ ©9112 . c 
come in 1925 was $2,113,299 or $4.25 a 
share Selected items from the income 
ef ifemet ’ 7 llow 
Kansas City Southern 
S| 276 
Average e onerat R65] f 
R way OPER vq Rr 
NUES 1,94 
Maint nce fw ave P 8431 
Maintenance : 2 Pp 
ment 37 ¢ ; 473.5 
ns rtation 6.766 4 6. 7 
LOTAI OPERATING Fx 
PENSES . 14,548,658 4,585, 24 
Operating rat 66.3 
Net Revenve From Of 
RATIONS 7.373.288 ( 
>. 24 4°. 29 97 ’ 
Railway tax accruals 1,¢37,01 ¢ 
Railway operating income 5,929,587 19,074 
I nt rents, Dr 835,522 87 
j t lity rents, Dr 0, 
Net Rar~way OPERAT 
Iwcom 5.003.843 1,493.4 
Divides none 337.5 168 
* nterest funded debt > 490.571 { Q 
Net Income 2,279,832 2,11 
Disnasitins ‘ 
Dividends on 
k R40.900 10. 
‘ s for year carried 
t rofit and loss 439.8 
Q? 
Lonc Is_tanp.—1926 
report for 1926 shovw 
interest and other 





$3,144.171, a decrease 








eo 








1232 
i . te e * m the 
Long Island 
" 
lecre 
1 : 4 4 
t 7 7 
Ma $ 100 
M 
‘ 
“ ; 
» 744.64 
& l 
é g 
yi ‘ 
MM ( ( rnings \s 
\ al report tor 
" ifter interest and 
ther e 270,397 equiva 
t Lite per ent divi 
le ’ ‘ ck to S* 28 } 
re et imcome in 
192 wa $1,177,001 ! $8.55 a share 
Selecte< ‘ rhe tatement 
1 
Maine Central 
66,14 
m2 Te 
‘ 
» x4 
‘ 104 
> 
7 ~ 
Reserve 
Oo 
7 Om 
Mopstit \ () 5 fharnings 
Annual report r 1926 shows net income 
ifter interest and other fixed charges of 
$1,886,339 equivalent to $31.35 a share on 
e { 1 eto Net income in 1925 was 
187, r $36.35 a share. Selected items 
oe . tatement follow 





merce ( 
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Mobile & Ohio 


Average mileage operated 161.33 1,161.3 
RAILWAY OPERATIN 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 2,858,604 2 2 
Maintenance of ¢ 
ment 3.59 282,2 
lransp at $5.210 6.638.25 
| al OOPERATIN 
FS 4 19.710 13.88 64 
N REVENUE FROM (OF 
k NS 23,09 372,421 
Ra ay tax a 7 1,223,872 1,152,829 
Eeuioment rents, D 194.436 72.75 
| t fa ents »92 59 9.078 
N Rat sy OPERA N 
INCOME 404.766 3642.91 
N perating l¢ 167,65 
k s INCOME +810 
) tior f g 
ne 
Total ava P 6 37 1 
terest f led Rai 1 ; 
Liance 
. Rs 127 ¢ 
, 1.68 601.684 
f t i . 84.65 1,585.94 
Muscu SHOALS, BIRMINGHAM & 
J ™ ™ 
ENSACOLA.—Acquisition.—This company 


is applied to the Interstate Commerce 
purchase a 
Gulf Power 


from the 


ommission for authority to 
lime of 49 


Company and one of 3.7 


miles from the 


miles 


sulf Ports Terminal, near Pensacola 

Picton RIVER f{handonment This 
mpany which was operated for a whil 
y the Tennessee & North Carolina, has 


Interstate Com 
ommission to abandon that part of 


3.078 


een authorized by the 


ts line from Sunburst to Spruce, 


iles, in Haywood County, N. ( Phis 
line formerly served lumber operations 
SEABOARD Air Line.—Bonds Authorised 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized this company 
$1,491,000 first and consolidated mortgage 
A. t< he 
for short term note The 
for $1,742,500 


t issue 
bonds, Series pledged as security 
carrier's appli 
cation was 
Paciric.—f quipment Trust 

Interstate Commerce 
authorized the issuance 


Ty XAS & 
tificates The 
mmission has 


{ $1,425,000 414 percent equipment trust 


rtinicate series TT, to be sold at 98 544 
per cent of par to Freeman & Co. of New 
York, the highest of four bidders, which 


ice gives an average annual cost of ap 
proximately 4.731 percent. The equip 
ment includes 20 locomotives having a to 
approximate cost of $1,922,554 
Bonds.—This company has been author 
ized by the Interstate Commerce Commis 
n to issue $16,000,000 general and re 
funding mortgage 5 percent bonds, series 
BR, to be sold at not less than 97 to Kuhn 
Loeb & Co. The proceeds are to be used 
in part to redeem notes and in part to re 
burse the company’s treasury for addi 
tions and betterments. The company also 
authority to $14,000,000 of 
ke bonds to be pledged for short-term 
notes but action on this part of the appli 


- 4 
asked issue 


was deferred 


ition 


DELAWARE Annual Report 

Annual 1926 shows a deficit 
ifter charges of $111,697 as compared 
vith a deficit in 1925 of $94,982. Selected 


statement follow 


Ucster & 
report for 


from the income 


items 


April 16, 1927 


Ulster & Delaware 


2¢ 192 
Railway operating revenues .$1,242,253 $1,331,587 
Railway operating expenses. 1,093,63 158,037 
Net revenue fron 
way operations $148,615 $173,550 
Railway tax accruals 69,054 69,106 
Total operating income 79.559 $104,448 
Total non-operating income 25 .OR¢ 25 704 
(;ross mcome $104,645 $130.15 
Total deductions from gross 
income 16.342 422 
Net corporate income (ds 
111.69 $94 98 


ficit) 

WasasH.—Equipment Trust.—The In 
terstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized an issue of $2,625,000 of equiy 
ment trust certificates to be sold 
less than 98.555 


Ears nos As pre 


report for 


WABASH. 1926 
reported the annual 


income after interest and 


viously 
1926 shows net 
other fixed 
lent after allowance ‘ 
dends on the preferred B stock to $5.95 
on the combined preferred A anc 
common Net income it 1925 was 
$7,946,438 or $5.75 a shar 
from the 


charges of $8,217,488 equ 


for 5 per cent 


a share 


income statement follow 


items 
Wabash 
9 

Average mileage operated 2,524.21 2,524.20 
Ry. Operatinc Revenwes. 71,693,341 69,910,301 

Maintenance of way 7,859,556 9,311,985 

Maintenance of equipment 12,457,128 12,348,291 

Transportation 76,878 25,431,804 
Torat Orreratinc Expenses $2.465.680 51,080,424 


Operating ratio 


Net Revenve From Orrra 


TIONS .... 19,227,661 18,829,877 
Railway tax accruals 428.682 3.287.580 
Railway operating income 15.790.598 15.535.228 
Hire of freight cars.Dr. Bal 851,695 1,881,230 
Toint facility rents.Dr. Bal 1.370.343 1.384.039 


Net Ry. Oreratinc Income 12,5¢ 83 ] 2,515 
Non-operating income 1.262.370 770.107 
ross INCOME 172944 3.022 623 
Rent for leased roads ; 2 1.704 
Interest on funded debt r $94 4.587.596 
Tora DerEpUcTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME S Ane 5,076,185 
Net INcoME 8 217.488 7.946.438 


WasHincton & CHocTAw {handon 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line Cant 
well to Bolinger, Ala., 10.5 miles, on the 
ground that the timber traffic 
built to serve has been exhausted 


trom 


which it was 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Apr. 1 week veart 

Average price of 20 repre 
senative railway stocks 110.81 110.30 87.59 


Average price of 20 repre 


sentative railway bonds 101.03 101.23 95.1¢ 
Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has issued final or tentative valuation re- 
ports finding final value for rate-making 
purposes of the property owned and used 
for common-carrier purposes as of the 
respective valuation dates, as follows: 


Final Reports 


Silverton & Northern $222 645 1917 


Tentative Reports 


Minneapolis & Eastern $670,714 1919 
Monongahela nnecting 3,473,356 1919 
Belington & Northern..., 105,000 1918 
Lakeside & Marblehead 405,000 1917 
New Tersey Tunction.. 2,216,843 1917 
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Railway Officers 
Executive quarters at Tucson, Ariz., and Em 
palme, Son 
F. M. Hicks, traffic manager of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, has been O. M. Hepler has been appointed as 


elected vice-president in charge of traf- 
fic, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala. 


G. A. Austin, general superintendent 
of the Gainesville & Northwestern, has 
been appointed receiver and general 
manager, with headquarters at Gaines- 
ville, Ga. Luther Reynolds, claim agent, 
has been appointed superintendent, with 
headquarters at Gainesville, succeeding 
Mr. Austi1 


Roy Terrell has resigned as _ vice 
president and secretary of the Gulf 
Coast Lines, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, La., effective April 15. After 

vacation of several months, he will be 

me vice-president and general man 
ager of the New Orleans and Pontchar- 
train Bridge Company, with headquar 
ters at New Orleans 


William H. Williams, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Texas & 
Pacific, with headquarters at New York, 
has also been elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the Cisco & 
Northeastern. J. L. Lancaster, presi- 
dent of the Texas & Pacific, with head- 
uarters at Dallas, Tex., has also been 
elected president, succeeding R. Q. Lee, 
who has- been elected vice-president, 
with headquarters at Cisco, Tex. J. E. 
Davey, vice-president, assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Lines, has also been elect- 
ed vice-president 


Robert Wilson, who has been pro- 
moted to executive assistant of the 
Pacific Great Eastern, upon the aboli- 
tion of the position of general man- 
ager, was born on April 20, 1881, at 
Greenock, Scotland, and attended the 
Highlanders’ Academy in that city. 
After leaving Scotland Mr. Wilson was 
employed in Canada by Foley, Welch & 
Stewart, railway contractors, entering 
railway service in 1913 during the con- 
struction of the Pacific Great Eastern. 
He was then transferred to train service, 
later serving as a station agent and in 
the auditing department. In February, 
1918, when the company was acquired 
by the government of the Province of 
British Columbia, Mr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed auditor. On April 15, 1920, he 
was promoted to comptroller and assis- 
tant general manager, a position he 
held continuously until his further pro- 
motion to executive assistant, with 
headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., on 
March 22 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


S. B. Goldman, assistant auditor of 
.the Southern Pacific of Mexico, has 
been promoted to auditor, with head- 





sistant to the comptroller of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va 


H. H. Watkins has been appointed 
freight claim agent of the Ann Arbor, 
with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio, suc- 
ceeding L. L. Shepard, who will retain 
his position as freight claim agent of 
the Wabash, with headquarters at St 
Louis, Mo. 


R. P. Eubank, real estate agent ot 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head 
quarters at Richmond, Va., has been ap 
pointed general real estate agent of that 
road and. of the Hocking Valley, with 
the same headquarters. E. B. Rush 
has been appointed assistant general 
real estate agent, with headquarters at 
Richmond, Va 


Carl A. de Gersdorff, general counsel! 
of the Missouri Pacific lines and the 
Texas & Pacific, has been appointed 
general counsel of the Cisco & North- 
eastern, with headquarters at New 
York. M. D. Cloyd, assistant secre 
tary and assistant to the president of 
the Texas & Pacific, has been appointed 
secretary, with headquarters at Dallas, 
Tex. Guy Dabney has been appointed 
treasurer, with headquarters at Cisco, 
Tex. D. D. Walker has been appointed 
auditor, assistant secretary and general 
freight and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Cisco 


Operating 


H. D. Handley, acting superintendent 
of the Southern Pacific of Mexico, has 
been promoted to superintendent, with 
headquarters at Empalme, Son 


Albert S. Critchfield has been ap- 
pointed trainmaster on the Lake Su- 
perior division of the Northern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


B. C. Crow, general superintendent 
of the Weatherford, Mineral Wells & 
Northwestern, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Cisco & Northeast- 
ern, with headquarters at Cisco, Tex. 


H. C. Murphy, engineer of mainte- 
nance of way of the lines of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy west of the 
Missouri River, with headquarters at 
Lincoln, Neb., has been appointed trans- 
portation assistant on the staff of the 
general manager, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb. 


J. M. Smith, trainmaster of the Hois- 
ington district of the Colorado division 
of the Missouri Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at Hoisington, Kan., has been 
transferred to the St. Louis and Bagnell 
districts of the Eastern division, with 
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t eadquarters at Jetferson City, Mo 
succeeding B. H. Knapp, deceased 
H. T. Moore has been appointed train 
master at Hoisington, succeeding Mr 
Smith 


Ira B. Chadwick, who has been ap 
pointed superintendent of the Southern 
division of the Ohio Central lines of the 
New York Central, with headquarters 
at Charlestcn, West Va., was born on 
June 3, 1865, on a farm near Alexan 
dria, Ohio, and was educated in the 
country school. He entered railway 
service in April, 1886, as a telegraph 
operator on the Toledo & Ohio Central 
(now the Ohio division of the New 
York Central). In September, 1891, he 





lL. B. Chadwick 


became a train dispatcher, and in Janu 
ary, 1903, was advanced to chief train 
dispatcher. In October of the same 
year he became assistant trainmaster, 
and was appointed trainmaster in Sep- 
tember, 1906. In July, 1909, Mr. Chad- 
wick was appointed assistant superin- 
tendent. All this service was on what 
is now the Ohio division of the New 
York Central. He was serving in the 
capacity of assistant superintendent at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of the Southern division. 


Traffic 


W. H. Cundey, general passenger 
agent of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, has been appointed assistant 
to the passenger traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo. H. I. 
Scofield, general agent at Detroit, Mich., 
succeeds Mr. Cundey. F. G. Hogue, 
general agent at Kansas City, Mo., has 
been transferred to succeed Mr. Sco- 
field and he will be replaced at Kansas 
City by H. F. Kleine, traveling passen 
ger agent 


Oliver R. Davies, has been appointed 
general agent of the Erie, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis, Minn., suc- 
ceeding W. R. Sibley, transferred 
Thomas J. Williamson has been ap 
pointed general agent, with headquar 
ters at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding 
Mr. Davies. James G. Vreeland has 
been appointed general agent, with 


as 
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Mechanical 


J O. McPake : vecn appointed 


, Toledo, Peoria 


Loa 
& Wester wit iquarters at Pe- 
F. R. Eckard 


1 luti iS super 


who 


iten- 


Charles H. Wiggin, consulting me 


the Boston w 
| ‘ 45 years ser 
é it 1 Mr. Wiggin re 
eived his education in the public 
chools of Newmarket, N. H., and at 
Phillips Exeter Acade and entered 
e service of the Bos & Maine in 
882 as a machinist in the Boston shop 

188 was rdvanced to toreman 

t ichine department at Boston, 
ind in 1891 became master mechanic 
the Concord division at Concord. 
When the Concord & Montreal was 
eased to the Bost & Maine in 1895, 
Mr. Wiggin was appointed master me 
ha the oti wer department 
the ( rd & White Mountain divi 
serving in that capacity until 1901 

hen he was transferred to Boston as 


nt of motive 
& Maine 
until February 
. superinten- 
lent f motive power, and from the 
l l 1924, was mech- 
tical superintendent In 1924 he 
-chanical 


system 
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Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


H. H. Main has been appointed as 
int engineer of maintenance of way 
t Tok Peor & Western, with 

he te t Peoria, Ill 


R. G. Heck, assistant engineer on the 


taster the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St aul, with headquarters at Sa 
vanna, Ill, has been promoted to divi 

n engineer, with headquarters at the 


same point 


R. L. Sims, 
Brookfield division of the 
Burlington & with headquar- 
‘ameron, Mo., has been pro- 

engineer of maintenance of 
the lines west of the Missouri River, 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., suc 
ceeding H. C. Murphy, appointed trans 


roadmaster on the 
Chicago, 
Quincy 


ters at ‘ 
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RAILWAY AGE 


urtation assistant on the staff of gen- 


] ' y 
eral manager. 


J. W. Young, assistant engineer tor 
the Richmond Construction Company, 
Tex., has appointed 
assistant engineer on the Ft. Worth & 
Denver City, headquarters at Ft 
Worth, Tex. 

Charles J. Griffin, who has been ap 
engineer ol 
with headquarters 


Galveston, been 


with 


pointed principal assistant 


the Boston & Maine, 


at Boston, Mass., was born on May 25 
1882, at Everett, Mass., and was gradu 
ted from the Massachusetts Institute 


Technology in 1904 He entered 
with the Boston & 
1904, as an in 
sition he held until 


From December 23, 


service 
October 21, 


railroad 

Maine on 
spector, which pi 
December, 1906 

1906, until May, 1907, he 
transitman on the New 
Haven & Hartford On 
he returned to the Boston & Maine as 
issistant engineer, which position he 
held until May 1, 1911, when he 
resident engineer. Mr. Grithn served as 


served as 
York, New 
May 1, 1907, 


became 


division engineer of construction from 
February, 1913, until February, 1914, 
ind then was appointed assistant en- 


gineer of valuation, in which capacity he 
served until August, 1918. At the latter 
became construction engineer, 
position he held until August, 
From August, 1924, until June, 
Mr. Griffin served in the main 
tenance of way department, and then 
became real estate engineer, which posi 
tion he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as principal 
tant engineer. 


time he 
WwW hich 
1924 


1926, 


assis 


Purchases and Stores 


J. C. Daniels has been appointed 
storekeeper of the Richmond car works 


April 16, 1927 


ot the Chesapeake & Ohio, succeeding 
J. F. Topping, who has been assigned 
to other duties. 


H. R. Duncan, inspector of stores oi 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed traveling storekeeper, succeed- 
ing C. J. Mackie, resigned. O. A. 
Schultz, chief lumber inspector, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Duncan 


Special 


Dr. H. A. Harris has been appointed 


chief surgeon of the Southern Pacific 
of Mexico, with headquarters at Em 
palme, Son. 

Dr. Philip Stephens has been ap- 
pointed chief surgeon of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding 


Dr. Guy Cochran, resigned 


Obituary 


Herbert K. Relf, general claim agent 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, died 
at his home at Portland, 
April 10. 


John C. Hummel, treasurer of the 
Colorado Central (now a part of the 
Union Pacific) from its construction, in 
1876, to 1880, died on April 6, at Denver, 
Col., at the age of 86 years 


Ure., on 


John L. Stewart, member of the 
Pennsylvania State Public Service Com- 
mission, died at Harrisburg, on April 
12, at the age of 60. Mr. Stewart was 
a member of the faculty of Lehigh 
University for 26 years prior to his ap- 
pointment on the Public Service Com- 
mission in 1923 
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A New England Beauty, A. D. 1877 
The locomotive shown herewith is the “David S. Babcock” of the New York, Providence & Boston. 


This engine, with its sister the “J, B. 


of the Shore Line about 1875-80. These engines, built by the Rhode Island Locomotive Wor 
had the appearance, as compared with locomotives of the present day, of one mass of 
Babcock was vice-president of the New York, Providence & 


polished brass. Mr 


Gardiner” flourished on the Providence-New London section 


id, 
Boston and Mr. 


Gardiner was superintendent. 












